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THE LITTLE FOXES 


HE moral laws constitute the only effective 

protection of man, his life, his true inter- 
ests, his well being and his happiness. Every vio- 
lation of the moral order brings distress either 
to the transgressor himself or to the one against 
whom the wrongdoing has been directed. This 
is not hard to understand because the moral laws 
grow out of nature and are in conformity with 
the basic tendencies and requirements of reality. 
Deeply convinced of this harmony between nature 
and morality, Mr. Jacques Rueff says: “Moral 
laws exist. They are natural laws. That they, 
just like physical laws, are best for us and for the 
world we live in is revealed to us by the wail of 
the victims which arises when these laws are 
violated.’’') 

Social morality leaves not the slightest doubt in 
this matter for the suffering, misery and degra- 
dation social injustice has brought on humanity 
is staggering and overwhelming. The lesson to 
be drawn from international morality is even 
more impressive since the overflowing measure of 
woe and sorrow that has befallen mankind in our 
days can be traced to no other source than dis- 
regard of the laws that should regulate the mu- 
tual relations of nations and States. 

Social and international immorality unleashes 
obscene monsters that prey on humanity. There is 
no security for the peoples of the earth except in 
the recognition of an international order of mo- 
tality. Safety can exist only under law. 

In other spheres of life the causal connection 
between moral wrong and physical evil is not so 
immediately evident. While social and interna- 
tional crimes at once take on a monstrous appear- 
ance and manifest themselves as intolerable out- 
rages, there are immoral practices that assume a 
rather harmless aspect and clothe themselves in 
deceptive outward respectability. No one who is 
not alien to fundamental human decencies would 
care to defend a bloody. pogrom, but men who en- 
joy social prestige will not hesitate to engage in 
an enthusiastic advocacy of divorce, birth control, 


1) “From the Physical to the Social Sciences.” 


sterilization and euthanasia. Not only does the 
champion of birth control not lose caste as the 
defender of a pogrom certainly would but he is 
hailed as a person of large sympathies and hu- 
mane sentiments whereas he who condemns the 
practice 1s viewed with disfavor and accused of 
narrow-mindedness. 


By many immorality is realized as such only 
when it is gross and repellent and when its evil 
effects are immediately discernible. Genteel and 
polite immorality causes no violent revulsion and 
meets, if not with full approval, at least with 
ready condonation. The blunted sense of sin in 
our days can be quickened by nothing less than 
the externally revolting features associated with 
a moral offense. 

Hence the Bible speaks of the little foxes that 
undermine the vineyard. The devastation 
wrought by these little animals is not immediately 
apparent but nevertheless very real. In spite of 
the slow work it eventually brings about complete 
ruin; in fact, the ruin produced by the little foxes 
and other burrowing animals is more thorough 
than if the vineyard had been raided by a herd 
of bigger beasts as the latter would content them- 
selves with feasting on leaves and tender twigs 
whereas the former will attack the roots and de- 
molish the soil. The little destroyer can accom- 
plish greater and more lasting damage than the 
big destroyer because he can get at more vital 
parts. 

The practices referred to, though not causing 
observable and spectacular havoc as would hap- 
pen in the case of hostile aggression or as would 
follow in the wake of social abuses, are of an in- 
sidiously destructive character. They taint and 
corrupt the moral atmosphere, they subtly eat 
their way into the moral fibre of individuals and 
society, they lessen the capacity for sacrifice and 
heroic self abnegation and prepare a general 
moral disintegration. Their action is as corrosive 
as that of disease germs which attack life from 
within the organism itself and do their deadly 
work before it can be noticed. It is difficult to 
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remedy the ravages which they produce because 
of the headway the silent dissolution makes un- 
der the surface before it is discovered. 

Monstrous immorality will have but a short 
lease of life in this world since it has all the 
decent instincts of man against it; happily man- 
kind has reached a stage where it will no longer 
put up with wanton aggression, brutal oppres- 
sion, national arrogance, racial intolerance, ruth- 
less exploitation, irresponsible tyranny and whole- 
sale enslavement. The evil of these things is so 
manifest that it arouses spontaneous abhorrence 
and active resentment. Iniquity of this glaring 
type has no chance in the modern world; moral 
indignation puts a quick stop to wrong when it is 
coupled with widespread human suffering and 
degradation. Monstrous iniquities fit into the pat- 
tern of modern civilization no more than the 
mastodons and dinosaurs of primeval times could 
find a place in the picture and set-up of the pres- 
ent day physical universe. 

To moral wrong as such, if not attended by 
evil consequences, the modern world is not over- 
ly sensitive. In this respect there exists extreme 
shortsightedness and a goodly measure of callous 
indifference. The generation of today must be 
taught a finer discernment of moral values irre- 
spective of possible evil effects. Too much of 
modern morality is frankly utilitarian and based 
on expediency. In the long run such a basis will 
prove inadequate. Furthermore, insensibility to 
one set of moral duties may gradually produce 
a general moral indifference. A progressive hard- 
ening of conscience may set in so that even the 
monstrous will no longer be able to call forth a 
stirring of moral sentiment. Moral depravity is 
a matter of time and growth. Unless the vicious 
practices which have been sanctioned in our coun- 
try for a long time are recognized in their true 
wickedness and enormity, the horror for the mon- 
strous will wear off and we will become insensi- 
ble to deeds from which we now recoil. By and 
large we are a moral and religious nation but 
there are foul spots in our national life indicat- 
ing moral decay. If these are allowed to remain 
and to spread their contamination, we will reach 
a state of things which in our present happier con- 
dition we deem unthinkable. Genteel vice passes 
into coarser forms of immorality. The little foxes 
will do their baleful work. The clumsy monsters 
of prehistoric days will not return but no guaran- 
tee is given to us that monstrous shapes of iniquity 
will not enter into our national life if we do not 


keep the doors firmly closed against all im- 
morality. 

The preceding considerations have been 
prompted by a volume dealing with the topic of 
social morality in its varied aspects.”) In its pages 
the author comes to grips with some of the sins 
and follies that have disgraced our national life. 
The real tragedy of the situation lies in this that 
many of these practices, which almost have be- 
come part and parcel of what we fondly term 
our way of life, are not associated with any moral 
turpitude in the eyes of a large number of our 
fellow citizens. Before any. improvement in this 
regard is effected, considerable work of instruc- 
tion will have to be done. The situation is even 
more deplorable since not a few Catholics have 
been affected by the current views and have adopt- 
ed standards of conduct that cannot be reconciled 
with the requirements of Christian morality. 
With honest alarm students of sociology and 
thoughtful observers of the fatal trends of our 
days contemplate the disintegration of American 
family life and the breakdown of the home. 
Anything that destroys the integrity of the home 
and diminishes respect for the sacredness of the 
marriage tie lowers the general level of public 
morality. History teaches that the health and 
strength of a nation depends on a wholesome 
family life. Well says the author: “A popula- 
tion of sterling value can issue forth only from 
the Christian family.” And again: “Sound mor- 
als are the ultimate requisite for the healthy life 
of a nation. No progress of civilization, of sci- 
ence, or of the arts can prevent the downfall of 
a nation when its morality is decadent.” 

A number of other timely topics are discussed 
in the volume such as religious tolerance, the mo- 
rality of war, patriotism, the individual and the 
State, Church and State, private ownership, the 
just price, contractual obligations, gambling and 
betting, wages and restitution. The volume does 
not cover the whole range of the subjects which 
pertain to the proper discharge of the duties of 
the pastoral ministry since many of these have 
been dealt with in two previous volumes, which 
together with the present one constitute a com- 
prehensive treatise on what is rather ambiguously 
designated as Pastoral Theology—a discipline 
which has no very distinct limits and serves as a 
storehouse for practical information that cannot 
conveniently find a place in the other departments 


2) Ruland, Fr. Ludwig. “Morality and the Social 
Order.” Adapted into English by Fr. T. A. Rattler, O. 
S.A., ed. by Fr. Newton Thompson. 
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of Theology. Dr. Ruland’s Handbook gathers this 
miscellaneous information and puts the unorga- 
nized subject-matter into a systematic form which 
facilitates study and makes the separate items 
readily accessible. The translator has rendered a 
service to the English speaking clergy by adapt- 
ing the original work, which without a doubt is 


too diffuse and drawn out, to the tastes and re- 

quirements of their more practical temperaments. 

Very few will complain of the absence of a bibli- 

ography and of other showy scholarly apparatus. 
C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


MOVING TOWARD A SHROUDED GOAL 


HAT are the hopes for the post-war era 

of the vast majority of men of our and 
other countries is evident. They desire above all 
to be permitted to pass their lives in peace, as- 
sured of the possibility to earn their daily bread 
and to live in frugal comfort in accordance with 
the accepted standard of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. The chief desire of millions of men is still 
for a home, a decent shelter for the family, se- 
cured against want due to avoidable causes, such 
as those capitalism inflicted on the workers for 
over a century. 

To this extent the aspirations of the present 
generation do not differ greatly from those har- 
bored by men in the days of the Thirty Years War, 
the War of the Spanish Succession, the Seven 
Years War, or even the Napoleonic Wars. But 
from 1815 on there ripened the crisis which the 
present or the generation next following may be 
destined to experience. The crisis of a civilization 
which has its origin in the ideas of the eighteenth 
century. There are many indications that we are 
approaching not merely a vitally important or de- 
cisive state of things—such as was created for us 
by the war in Europe and the Far East—but one 
of those culmination points in history, which, 
when they are reached, mark the transition from 
one epoch of history to another. It may be dec- 
ades ere the point at which the change must come 
is reached. Possibly the crisis may yet be averted 
or mitigated. The distinguished Swiss philoso- 
pher of history, Jakob Burkhardt, thought the 
Reformation could have been forestalled; it 
would have been much more difficult, on the 
other hand—such is his opinion—to avert the 
terror of 1789 in France, because ‘‘the educated 
harbored a Utopia while in the masses there was 
active an accumulated wealth of hate and tre- 
venge.”’!) 

When, in 1847 Karl Marx declared: “The 


1) Weltgesch. Betrachtungen. Lpzg., 1935, pp. 168- 
69. 


proletarian movement is the independent move- 
ment of the immense majority in the interest of 
the immense majority,’ he was guilty of an “im- 
mense exaggeration,” Werner Sombart remarks. 
Even today the statement does not apply; but the 
mass has gathered great strength since Marx ex- 
pressed his opinion and its demands and threats 
are exerting an influence on statesmen, politicians 
and affairs no less powerful than was that exer- 
cised by the liberal bourgeoisie for so long a 
time in the nineteenth century. The spokesmen of 
the mass are today challenging the existing order 
of things political, social and economic as consist- 
ently as did the publicists and economists who at- 
tacked what European royalty and their ministers, 
among whom Metternich was pre-eminent, vain- 
ly sought to defend. Whether in this .case the 
crisis that appears to threaten may be stayed, de- 
pends in great part on the good will, the fore- 
sight, the patience, and the wisdom, not of a few 
statesmen and their helpers gathered around a 
conference table, but also on the willingness of 
the classes to co-operate in the renewal of society, 
realizing the task to be a difficult one. It 1s par- 
ticularly necessary that all should acknowledge, as 
did the framers of the Federal Constitution, the 
obligation of taking into account, as fundamental, 
those immutable laws which are intended to gov- 
ern men’s actions. It is exactly the renunciation 
of these eternal precepts of human conduct has 
created in men the conviction of the supremacy 
of their will and the right to bend laws and insti- 
tutions in accord with their demands. 

Were there ever before so many plans and 
charters offered humanity, as intended for its sal- 
vation, at one time as at present? Do not hun- 
dreds of thousands of men experience the sensa- 
tion which the freshman in Goethe’s tragedy ad- 
mits after being lectured by Mephistopheles: “I 
feel so stupid, from all you've said, As if a mill- 
wheel whirled in my head!” The beati possiden- 
tes, the representatives of the great financial and 
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economic interests of the civilized nations, are 
being forced into a position resembling that oc- 
cupied by the reactionaries of the nineteenth 
century. They must defend what is; offer con- 
cessions or join “the enemy.” There are those 
willing to battle for the status quo ante. They 
have learned nothing nor have they forgotten any- 
thing. “Business as usual,” seems their after-war 
goal, whereas a large part of humanity is dream- 
ing of changes that must, if inaugurated, deeply 


affect existing social, political and economic con-. 


ditions. 

What is said in defense of the existing eco- 
nomic order in not a few cases reminds one of 
the policy employed by the men who were blind 
to the fact that feudalism had run its course. And 
that to the delight of the mercenaries in the ser- 
vice of Liberalism, engaged in blasting at the 
foundation of the old system. Thus sometime in 
January the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, chairman of 
Westminister Bank, of London, in his annual re- 
port to shareholders, as published in The Statzst, 
declared: “I have never learned what advantages 
are supposed to accrue from nationalization of 
banks, as it is called; therefore, I put it down to 
political prejudice incapable of coherent explana- 
tion. The left-wing Press, of course, follows—or 
should I say leads—and inspired by these ex- 
amples there are not a few who join in the hue 
and cry without expressed reason or logical con- 
viction. I claim that the banks have justified their 
positione, 2) 

Undoubtedly the bank’s directors and_ stock- 
holders were eminently satisfied with Sir Beckett's 
view of the matter, just as were the Bourbons 
with the statements of their ministers, issued in 
defense of royal prerogatives. Nevertheless Lib- 
eralism spread and carried the day. The fact is, 
when General von der Marwitz, a distinguished 
soldier, declared himself against the inaugura- 
tion of a system so favorable to lucrative capi- 
tal as that which mortgages nations, body and 
soul, to the money lenders by issues of bonds, 
notes, and other debentures, he argued from 
safer premises than does the British banker.*) 
Sir Beckett underestimates, we believe, the mean- 
ing of the demand which appears to him so pre- 
posterous. It is fundamental to a plan, proposed 
by N. E. H. Davenport in his volume “Vested In- 
terests or Common Pool,” and of which, Professor 
Harold J. Laski says, the author makes out ‘‘a very 
powerful case.’ The scheme, adapted to the 

2) Loe. cit., Jan. 28, 1948, p. 72. ° 


3) His opinion may be found in Aus dem Nachlasse 
Fr. Aug. Ludw. v. d. Marwitz. Berlin, 1852, I. p. 881. 


needs of reconstruction after the war, involves, in 
addition to ‘‘an admirable and drastic change in 
the law of inheritance” (Laski), the’nationaliza- 
tion of the banks, State control of investment, and 
the State management of iron and steel, coal and 
power, armaments, heavy engineering, and all the 
main public utilities. Apparently anxious noth- 
ing be lost to the State, ‘the land, of course, 
would be vested in the State.”” However, ‘‘the ef- 
ficient farmer would be able to take a lease from 
the State of his farm. A considerable field is 
clearly left for private enterprise; the pioneer and 
the investor would have ample scope in that 
field.’*) And Davenport speaks for a large num- 
ber of men favorable to State Socialism. . 

The banker, whose opinion we have quoted, is 
by no means alone in rejecting the thought that 
anything as indispensable as are the great private- 
ly owned banks today may be in jeopardy, just as 
European royalty remained unwilling to the last 
to interpret the handwriting on the wall. There 
are among us those who read it, but attempt to 
meet its warnings with means based on false 
hopes. Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture in both of President Wilson’s admini- 
strations, would wish to see “A Rebirth of Indi- 
vidualism.” He believes it fortunate that “‘while 
the old individualism is being disintegrated by un- 
scrupulousness and greed, a new individualism is 
being brought to birth.” “The most significant 
harbinger of this new spirit,’ so Mr. Vrooman 
thinks, “is the Code of Industrial Practices, pro- 
mulgated (now five years ago) by the National 
Association of Manufacturers.” 

That instrument sets forth, Mr. H. W. Prentiss, 
Jr., a former president of the organization, stated 
on one occasion, “‘industry’s conception of the re- 
sponsibility of management as comprising fair 
dealing, with honesty and respect for the rights of 
all, in every relationship with customers, sup- 
pliers, employees, stockholders, competitors, credi- 
tors, local communities and government. Implicit 
therein is the obligation to pass along to the con- 
sumer the results of technological improvements 
through better goods and lower prices; to assist in 
the establishment of fair methods of competition 
and in the elimination of unfair methods; to avoid 
any action tending toward monopoly; and to be 
frank and straightforward with the public.” Mr. 
Prentiss furthermore assured his audience: “In line 
with this basic thinking, a sound and well defined 
labor policy consistent with industry’s obligations 
to its workers, to its owners, to the public and to 
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the local community has been promoted. Con- 
trary to what many seem to think, industry does 
not oppose collective bargaining. It favors full 
protection of that right. Child labor and sweat- 
shop conditions are condemned unequivocally, 
and, in so far as the membership of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is concerned, such 
evils are non-existent and have been for years.” 

As a means toward assisting in the “rebirth of 
Individualism” “this middle way of individualistic 
trusteeship,” Mr. Vrooman asserts, “can be made 
to combine all the initiative and driving power of 
capitalism at its best, minus the toxic poison of 
calious injustice, resentment and class war dis- 
tilled by capitalism at its worst. What would such 
a policy of economic reconstruction from within 
our present system mean to the average business 
man? [italics in original}. It would mean, first 
of all, the retention of all his bloodbought con- 
stitutional rights of free speech, a free press, a 
free market and equality before the law. It would 
mean the perfecting, instead of the scrapping, of 
the profit system and a continuation of each man’s 
right to run his business as he sees fit, so long as 
he refrains from encroaching on the equally sa- 
cred rights of others. It would have nothing in 
common with the sentimentalism of the imprac- 
tical theorist but would reward sagacity and ef- 
ficiency, as did Christ in the parable of the servant 
entrusted with five talents.” 

In this policy the author of the statement sees 
“the antithesis of both Communism and Nazi- 
ism.” Adding: “The fact that a man has suc- 
ceeded in business by legitimate methods is pre- 
sumptive evidence that he can continue to handle 
that business more efficiently than can any bureau- 
cracy or committee of Communists, Nazis, or 
Fascists.’’*) 

We are reminded by what Mr. Vrooman states 
and endorses of those well meaning monarchs and 
princes of the eighteenth century, who thought of 
themselves as the ‘‘prime servants of the State.” 
Touched by the enlightenment and humanitarian- 
ism of their age, not a few of them deserved the 
gratitude of their subjects, while history accords 
their memory favorable recognition. This is par- 
ticularly true of German Prince-Bishops, who gov- 
erned the realm temporarily entrusted to them just- 
ly and wisely. Nevertheless their efforts and ac- 
complishments for the benefit of their people 
availed nothing against the rising tide of discon- 
tent which found expression in the demands for 
popular government, and whatever other bless- 


5) Loc. cit. Copyright, 1940, pp. 7-8. 


ings Liberalism claimed it had in store for all 
men. No concessions made by monarchs and 
princes satisfied for long; nothing but the whole 
loaf would do men firm in the belief they were 
inaugurating a new age, a happier age, a time 
when, to quote Heinrich Heine, everybody would 
be able to enjoy sugar-peas, a delicacy rarely seen 
in Our country even today. The ideal conditions 
promised by liberal leaders were not realized. 
Not even in a country so privileged of nature as is 
outs. In 1940 Fortune magazine drew a picture 
everything but commendatory of those in whose 
hands power had been held for so long: our na- 
tional income was back to 1919, our unemploy- 
ment problem completely unsolved, our national 
debt up nineteen billions. Comparing the period 
of 1933-39 with 1923-29, the only significant in- 
creases among twenty-two basic economic meas- 
urements were population, strikes, strikers, Fed- 
eral taxes, Federal expenditures and national debt. 
All sets of figures showed a decline, varying from 
9 percent to 84 percent, including manufactur- 
ing employment, industrial production, wholesale 
prices, factory payrolls, national income, new con- 
struction and corporate financing—A poor rec- 
ommendation, it would seem, for a system that 
had promised so much. 

Mr. Philip D. Reed, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, the General Electric Company, having quot- 
ed these figures in his address delivered to the 
Sales Executives Club, of New York, on July 2, 
1940, finally remarked: “The question of what is 
wrong with America’s economic system, what has 
caused the long continued apathy in our industrial 
and financial mechanism, has produced a long list 
of conflicting explanations and as many sugges- 
tions equally conflicting, for the correction of the 
difficulty. Stemming from totally different con- 
cepts of the causes of our lagging activity, the 
proposed corrective measures are not only diverse 
and inconstant, but certain of them would alter 
fundamentally our traditional view of government 
and its functions and the jealously guarded free- 
dom of action which American citizens have so 
long enjoyed.” ““This,” so Mr. Reed continued, 
“brings us face to face with a serious problem— 
a problem that is real because it goes to the root 
of our system of constitutional Democracy, a prob- 
lem that cannot be ignored.”’®) 

For the present the war has relegated the prob- 
lem, which Mr. Reed said looms, to the back- 
ground of the stage. Will the peace, that must 


6) Publ. with the title: An American Primer. Un- 
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be established some day, succeed in keeping it 
there? Or will it be followed by a period of in- 
ternal strife, such as that experienced after 1815 
not by Europe alone but also by Latin America, 
where the r7forma was but another demonstra- 
tion of the great tidal wave set in motion by the 
ideas which kept in uproar for so long a time the 
old world? There are at work even now men 
and movements intent on bringing about radical 
changes, before all in the economic order of 
things. Nationalization of those means of produc- 
tion, considered ripe for State ownership, 1s a 


minimum demand. The wider application of col- 
lectivism in a classless society, dominated by one 
party, the maximum demand, is, of course, the 
goal toward which communists drive. Professor 
Laski endeavors to unite them in one great inter- 
national movement. Possibly he fears the appeas- 
ing influence of the efforts to head off the rising 
tide of radicalism, which promise to the mass free- 
dom from want and economic security founded 
on the cornerstone of Democracy. 

(To be concluded) 

F. P. KENKEL 


TRADE UNIONISM ON TRIAL 


eee is perhaps no topic of conversation 
and discussion more prevalent today than 
that of the trade unions. Outside of the war it- 
self, the activities of the unionists would get the 
highest vote on a poll of popular discussion. At 
the same time there is hardly a subject handled 
with less real understanding of the underlying 
issues. Ignorance of the aims, purposes and his- 
tory of the labor movement is so vast that one who 
knows a few of the fundamentals of the question 
is looked upon as an authority. Our right to 
write and speak on the subject is predicated on 
the assumption of such authority. 

We believe that the trade union, and that on a 
national scale, is a necessary means of permanent 
protection of the rights of the men and women 
who toil. We do not, however, subscribe to the 
fallacy that unionism, merely for the sake of or- 
ganization, is a summum bonum to the workers. 
To our mind the best argument that can be 
brought forth for the essential need of trade union 
organization is the history of the labor movement 
itself. We concur in the opinion that organized 
management by its anti-social policies and its per- 
sistent effort to suppress the legitimate demands 
of trade unionists for fifty years has forced the 
need of unionization upon the working people in 
self-defense. It would not be hard to prove that 
some of the so-called abuses in the labor move- 
ment today are the unnatural fruits of manage- 
ment’s success in squelching the exercise of a right 
that God himself has implanted in the hearts of 
men. There are signs of repentence on the part 
of some at the present time. We hope the change 
will be noted by the leaders of labor. 

Industrial relations, please note, are composed 
of two relative forces, Management and the 


Workers, and we must keep both in sight if we 
are to get a true picture of the scene. They are 
not absolutes; they are, as we said, relatives. One 
depends upon the other. They act and react mu- 
tually. Not only the present but the past as well 


must be considered. 


Two facts are fundamental for the most ele- 
mentary of investigations of the case against the 
unions. The first is this: Until the present admin- 
istration in Washington the power of Organized 


Management in relation to the unionists was pre- 


dominant, dictatorial, detrimental not alone to the 


workers but to the social order of the nation. The 


Opposition to the Wagner Act before, during and 
after its passage would supply abundant proof of 
that statement. On the other hand, the second 
fact, within the short space of ten years the trade 


union movement has become a potential political 


threat of gigantic proportions. Dissension in its 
ranks alone hinders it from evolving that poten- 
tiality into actuality. 

As yet the juxta position of Labor and Capital 
has not taken place completely. But a sufficient 
swing of the balance of power has set in to allow 
certain unhealthy conditions in the labor move- 
ment either to spring up or to fester from lesser 
ills. Some of them are due to political conniv- 
ance, some to the natural growth of an unnatural 
life that had been forced upon trade unionism 
from the beginning. The fact of the matter is 
that they are here and we ought to take a look © 
at them. 

The leaders of the working people are making 
a tremendous mistake in ignoring the rumbling 
tones of public opinion. A physician can never 


hope for a cure by neglecting to accept evident 
symptoms. 
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We may rationalize on many things. We can 
never disguise the cold logic of facts. The facts 
are that too many labor leaders have misused the 
power that has been bestowed upon them. As a 
result the rank and file are resentful, critical and 
have lost confidence in their leadership. The bet- 
ter men in official union positions have been 
strangely silent. The effect upon the public, part- 
_ ly because of ignorance, partly because of anti- 
labor propaganda, is distinctly unfavorable. The 
people want a “law” against labor unions. 

The rugged individualists and the unsocial 
gtoups among the directors of the corporations, 
whose opposition to legal union activity has been 
lying dormant beneath the opiates of governmental 
restriction these past few years is again stirred to 
life and is prepared to spring at the first oppor- 
tune moment. Reactionary elements in Congress 
coming from socially retarded sections of the 
country are anxious to lay the ax to the root of 
their pet aversions, namely, equal rights for all 
citizens. Included among those phobias, and 
prominently so, are the advocates of trade union- 
ism. There is a definite and a dangerous senti- 
ment seeping through the men in the armed ser- 
vices of the country that bodes no good for the 
trade union movement once the boys return to 
normal life and begin to seek re-employment in 
what will be an unbalanced industrial set-up. 

These are facts and they can not be discounte- 
nanced. Taken with the certain abuses by labor 
leaders they add up to one thing: supervision of 
union activity is coming. It is in the air. In a 
short time it will be on the books. “Who is to 
write the prescription for the patient? The friends 
of the workingman or the enemies of unioniza- 
tion?” 

The shortest, easiest and worst way to remedy 
a situation such as this is by drastic Federal legis- 
lation. The less of that the better, to our way of 
thinking. If supervision must come, we prefer to 
see it done through a State Labor Commission 
somewhat along the lines of the State Labor 
Board that is now functioning in New York State. 
There are plenty of objections that can be brought 
against such a suggestion. In the end some Fed- 
eral legislation may have to be enacted. But we 
feel it should be a complement to State enactments 
to take in the slack that the States do not cover, 
not the source and starting point of reform. 

The greatest obstacle will be found in the labor 
- movement itself. In some States, for instance 
New York, the unions are so strong politically that 
the legislators will hesitate to act. Only if the 


leaders of labor themselves ate sensible enough to 
accept and adopt this suggestion will it go 
through. In other States, for instance Texas, the 
unions are so weak and the industrialists so strong 
that only by Federal enactment can justice be at- 
tained. Both conditions are evident arguments 
that favor Federal control. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividual States dealing with State problems, which 
most of these difficulties are, appears to us to be 
the most practical, the more prudent and the most 
easily acceptable plan. We offer the following 
specific points for the consideration of the honest 
labor leader and the molders of public opinion, 
and invite rebuttal: 

A Union is a democratic association of working 
people. Therefore, Election of Officers should 
be held at regular, definite times. No major union 
official should be allowed to succeed himself 
more than once without interruption. A set term 
of office, not more than two years, should pre- 
vail. Voting should be in secret and by machine 
ballot. At least two slates of nominees should 
be submitted to the voters. Certification of vot- 
ers to be guaranteed through “union watchers” 
delegated by the State Commission. 

We advocate a Labor Election Day as by law 
established. This would mean a set date in the 
year for a State-wide election of union officials for 
all members of unions in industries where work 
is constant and regular. Appropriate days for sea- 
sonal workers to be selected by the Commission. 
Elections to be governed by the same election 
laws that pertain to regular public elections. The 
“propaganda” value of such a day is evident. 

Should any honest labor leader find objection 
in such a suggestion? 

Finances: We hold that the principle of the 
initiation fee for the admittance to membership 
in a union is sound and just. When men have 
paid dues and assessments over a period of years, 
stayed by the cause through thick and thin, built 
up a sound social and financial organization why 
should they not be entitled to ask the newcomer 
to bear some of the burden that they have experi- 
enced in the past? On the other hand, the abuse 
of this privilege in some instances has been fla- 
grant. Men working on Government projects for 
a short space of time have been literally held up 
for proportionately large initiation fees by rack- 
eteer unionists whose only strength was in the 
might of their arm and the bellowing power of 
their breathing apparatus. In some of the trades 
the price is exorbitant and the benefits of union 
membership both as to work and to security tenu- 
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ous to say the least. The principle should be ap- 
proved by the Commission, the practice definitely 
regulated according to the status, the age and the 
condition of the union. Strict accountability to 
the members should be made of initiation fees. 

In general} however, we do not favor a pub- 
lic statement of finances by the unions. It is too 
easy for their enemies to capitalize on such pub- 
licity. The State Commission could exact a con- 
fidential filing of a financial report which would 
be as sacro-sanct against the unwarranted “‘peep- 
er’ as is the Social Security record under present 
law. The individual member of a union should 
have the right to appeal to the Commission for an 
official accounting of the books if suspicion of dis- 
honesty becomes evident. The rank and file 
should be protected against intimidation on this 
account or any other union matter. Today the 
New York State Board sets in motion and pro- 
ceeds against a recalcitrant employer who refuses 
to accept its decision. The rank and file member 
of a union is at times in need of legal protection 
to insure his union rights. Individual court action 
is too costly and too temerarious. With the 
avowed aid of legitimate authority the racketeer 
or union dictator would not be too anxious to 
buck the power of the State more than once, if a 
sound, strong precedent were set up to protect the 
individual member. 

Should the honest labor leader reasonably ob- 
ject to such a provision? 

Strikes: The right to strike should be impeded 
as little as possible. The only economic weapon 
that the workers have in some instances is the 
last resort of cessation collectively from their jobs. 
In a strike the workers do not give up their jobs; 
they cease to work in order to secure them on a 
more permanent basis. 

The effects of a prolonged strike can be disas- 
trous to the workers, the employer, the industry 
and the public good. Like the decision to wage 
a war it should be considered long and calmly 
before the decision to act is taken. The influence 
of wrought-up emotions should be lessened as far 
as it is humanly possible. Too much is at stake 
to leave such a decision to the dictatorial desires 
of some union demagogue. 

Definite and detailed provisions should be en- 
acted. Printed copies of the issues of the dispute 
should be distributed at the union meeting and 
sufficient time for the members to study the situ- 
ation given to them. The vote should not be tak- 
en until the next meeting. A three-fourths ma- 
jority by secret machine ballot should determine 


the question. Only those involved immediately 
should be allowed to determine the issue. Union 
members, not working at the plant to be struck, 
should not be allowed a deciding voice for the 
workers in the plant under debate. 

We know this suggestion militates against the 
idea of a ‘psychological’ moment for a strike. 
We know too that “spontaneous” strikes some 
times come as a complete surprise to the would- 
be strikers. If the cause is just, the propitious 
moment can be determined—but the right of 
those who are to make the sacrifices supersedes 
the strategy that the union leader might wish to 
employ. 

Would any right-minded rank and file union- 
ist look with disfavor on this proposal ? 

Picketing: From every angle picketing is pretty 
much a nuisance. It is a disadvantage to the em- 
ployer, an inconvenience to the strikers, and usual- 
ly an annoyance to the public. Nevertheless— 
until we become socially enough aware of the 
needs of the working people to provide a better 
way for them to publicize their grievances we say 
this right should not be denied them. A sane 
method of procedure should be worked out, with 
the help and counsel of union leaders, and made 
a part of the Commission’s work. Disturbance of 
the peace, such as some of the demonstrations put 
on by the Communists in the past, should be dealt 
with by the courts with the same severity that 
would be employed if there were no strike in 
progress. 

There are a number of other problems that 
must be met, but space does not permit us to deal 
with them here. The Communism of the CIO is 
one of them. There is no doubt about it that 
under the guise of patriotic co-operation in the 
war effort the red-wings are gaining ground. The 
Catholic labor leaders give us less reason to have 
confidence in their willingness to cope with the 
situation day by day. As long as the Communist 
Party can enjoy legitimate life on the political 
stage we can expect but half-hearted opposition 
to it in the ranks of Labor. : 

The closed shop will be an even more conten- 
tious subject as time goes on. It is our humble 
opinion that the closed shop should be accepted 
and extended wherever and whenever it is possi- 
ble. A hundred hindrances could be removed 
from better industrial relations by the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of this phase of collective bargaining on 
the part of Management. Such willingness is the 
best proof of an absence of anti-union bias. Under 
certain conditions we feel that a State Labor Com- 
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mission should have the authority to impose a 
closed shop contract upon management. It may 
be a bit premature to urge the point at present. 
Eventually definite regulations must be set 
down to a change in affiliation from one union to 
another. This point became the occasion of a very 
heated dispute when the New York State Board 
first came into existence. To allow employees to 
change their affiliation at will would be detrimen- 
tal to stable industrial order. Organizational cam- 
paigns could disrupt the even tenor of work and 
production and wreak havoc upon established con- 
tracts. To refuse any change once the bargaining 
agent is chosen would be to chain the members 
to the union leaders of specific label ad aeternum. 


The New York State Board has solved the prob-" 


lem by determining a time before which no change 
in affiliation can take place. All in all, labor 
problems are human problems and they must be 
met in human ways and solved by human means. 

Legislation, either Federal or State, will not 
cure all the ailments of our industrial body. The 
soundness of any human society rests mostly upon 
the integrity and the courage of its leaders and an 
intelligent adherence to principle by its members. 
The legislative doctor may give the patient a shot 
in the arm to soothe the pain, but unless the re- 
cuperative powers inherent in honest human con- 
duct are brought into play the remedy will not be 
a lasting one. 

It looks very much today as though the policy 
makers among the union leaders feel that they 
“are in the saddle and that they intend to ride 
right through.” Some kindly soul should caution 


Warder’s Review 


An Evil Aftermath 


LD William Cobbett, traduced and thrown 

into prison by the political supporters of a 
rising class, consisting of financiers and enterpris- 
ers, would cry out: “Such are the evil results of 
policies opposed by me,” could he read Dr. Halli- 
day Sutherland’s article against compulsory pas- 
teurization of milk in Great Britain. 

While admitting “it is necessary that most milk 
destined for our great cities should be pasteurized, 
because it may be days old by the time it reaches 
the consumer,” Dr. Sutherland, an authority on 
matters of public health, states, “the real evil is 


them that they are riding a bucking broncho. The 
straps of the saddle are made of political strings 
and the saddle itself is anything but tightly 
buckled. Even their best friends won’t tell them, 
but they, too, are becoming skeptical of labor’s 
future. 

Trade unionists may be rightfully suspicious of 
critics who clamor for reform. Experiences in the 
past make them wary of even the disinterested ad- 
viser. None the less, the time for the honest 
God-fearing leader to assert himself and take the 
reins 1s at hand. Never before has there been so 
fine an opportunity for Labor to consolidate its 
gains. Never before have there been such gains to 
conserve. Never before have there been so many 
men on the side of management who are willing 
to co-operate with responsible labor representa- 
tives. Never has the public been so conscious of 
the activities of the trade unions and so ready to 
listen to the worker’s argument if but given a 
reasonable chance to be rid of its prejudices. 
Never have there been so many every-day cham- 
pions of the worker’s cause found among the 
clergy as at the present time. It can all be lost. 
The trade union movement can be set back twenty- 
five years if Labor refuses to help itself in the 
tight way. To refuse to look facts in the face is 
not the right way. Opportunity is knocking at the 
door of every local in town. Soon that knock 
may become a “rap.” Open the door, boys, and 
let the old lady in. 

WHLLIAM T. SMITH, S.J. 
Director, Crown Heights School of 


Catholic Workmen 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


not remedied by pasteurization. The evil is that 
milk is drawn from tuberculous cows.” 

It is not this opinion we believe worthy of 
the attention of our readers, but rather the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

In Finland, “‘only 0.02 percent of cows are tubercu- 
lous, and all classes drink clean, raw, healthy milk. 
When I ask why a rich plutocracy like Britain can- 
not do what a free Democracy like Finland has done, I 
am told that Britain is not an agricultural country.” 


Quite true! But Britain’s soil and agriculture 
should be well able to supply the people with the 
dairy products they need, and with more, except 
for the ruin caused by the acceptance of the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith and their application to the 
nation’s economic affairs by the Manchesterians. 
The fallacy of sacrificing “the two great paps 
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that nourish the human race,” tillage and pastur- 
age, to the lucrative intentions of capitalism, two 
great wars have demonstrated—and painfully so 
—to the British people. 

What was the New Deal of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, had its origin in ‘the pa- 
ganism of the classic economy,” to use an apt 
phrase supplied by Mauri, a distinguished Italian. 
Fundamental tenets of that school are discredited; 
the new paganism is still with us, stronger evi- 
dently than ever. In the end, its works will again 
be found wanting. 


Dr. Millikan’s "Warning’! 
()* the anniversary of the beginning of his 


reign,’ we read in Vladimir Soloviev's 
“Narrative of the Anti-Christ,” ‘the Kaiser of the 
World” issued a new manifesto: 

“Nations of the Earth! I promised you peace, and [| 
gave it to you. But peace is only made attractive by 
wealth. For him, who is threatened by want and pov- 
erty, even peace is not a blessing. Therefore, all of you 
come unto me, who are hungry and suffer cold, I will 
feed all of you and I will also give you warmth!” 

But the Anti-Christ, for such the new ruler was, 
realized that those whose hunger has been stilled 
are not yet completely satisfied. So he employed 
Appollonius, who had to a marvelous degree ac- 
quired a knowledge of the most recent scientific 
theories and their applications to technical prog- 
ress, together with that of the mysteries of the 
East. hus the Emperor succeeds in satisfying the 
desires of the people. 

On December 4, 1942, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
chairman, Executive Council, California Institute 
of Technology, addressed the War Congress of 
American Industry, at New York, on “Science, 
War and Human Progress.” What the speaker 
said on this occasion reminded us of the thoughts 
expressed in the apocalyptic vision of the noble 
Russian theologian and philosopher. “I have no 
hesitation in saying,” Dr. Millikan declares in one 
place of his address, “that with proper co-opera- 
tive organization and proper trade relations in a 
world that does not need to spend its energies on 
war but can devote them to the advancement of 
knowledge and its applications, the whole popu- 
lation of the globe can be supported in comfort. 
It can be done, I think, merely by utilizing intelli- 
gently what we already know about science and 
its applications.””?) 


But this vision, so Dr. Millikan says, needs to 
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be qualified. His opinion on this score is really 
an admission that “‘a higher standard of living for 
the common man’’ is possible only if the nations 
of the world are willing to practice birth control. 
For he warns them: 


“If a country persists in ignoring what we already 
know about the laws of life, and creates for itself ‘the 
Malthusian hell’ by refusing to control in any way its 
birth rate, no other country can possibly help it. All 
population experts agree that that situation cannot be 
cured by population-export. There is no solution for 
it except an internal one. Such a country must cure 
itself or suffer the consequences. Fortunately, both 
Europe and America have already abolished the fear for 
themselves of the Malthusian hell.” 


How terrible a price some are willing to pay 
for peace, wealth and comfort! But after all, the 
advantages are merely promised, with no assur- 
ance whatsoever that those who promise them will 
be able to secure for the masses a new Garden of 
Eden. However, let us assume their ability to satis- 
fy not merely the reasonable wants but also the 
craving of the people for luxuries. Could they 
prevent corruption from eating into the vitals of 
nations, willing to accept Malthusianism? No 
people has yet escaped the doom their vices pre- 
pare for them and no people can practice Mal- 
thusianism and remain virtuous. 

The brochure containing Dr. Millikan’s “warn- 
ing,” let us add, is, and this appears significant 
to us, copyrighted, published and circulated by 
“The National Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States of America.” They evidently 
do not know that birth control makes for diminish- 


ing population, underconsumption, and national 
death. 


No Permanent Foundation 


Pose the end of the introductory chapter 
of his recently published volume, “Plans for 
World Peace Through Six Centuries,” Mr. Syl- 
vester John Hemleben arrives at the conclusion: 
“Dante in his De Monarchia had made a fetv- 
ent plea for world unity through the re-establish- 
ment of a revived Roman Empire, but the centu- 
ties between Dante and Henry of Navarre {to 
whom has been attributed “The Great Design,” 
“the most influential of all similar plans’} made 
it clear that the days of a world-state had passed 
and that world peace had to be based on the or- 
ganization of independent states. ‘The Great De- 
sign’ broke away definitely from the old idea of 
a world-state.”?) 


1) Loe. cit., Chicago, 1948, p. 40. 
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Although Dante’s Monarch was not, it appears 
to us, intended to divest of independence any com- 
ponent part of the great exile’s world-state, since 
it was conceived as a confederacy, there is no 
doubt that the proposed ideal could no longer in- 
fluence tulers and statesmen swayed by doctrines 
which over-emphasized dynastic interests and the 
national state. In this connection it may not be 
amiss to mention Dante’s intention that the uni: 
versal Monarchy, as conceived by him, should be 
a stronghold of true freedom, “the greatest gift 
of God to human nature.” A thought of peculiar 
attractiveness for a generation, such as ours, which 
has witnessed efforts to suppress and enchain lib- 
erty in a manner no one thought possible at the 
beginning of the present century. 

Similarly Professor Thomas I. Cook, having 
discussed Dante’s theories regarding a world Mon- 
atchy, emphasizes the change of ideas and policies 
which developed from the thirteenth century on, 
as referred to by Mr. Hemleben, and concludes: 
“Dante’s scheme may have been visionary. It is 
nevertheless well to remember that emergence of 
the nation-state, while coinciding with and stimu- 
lating economic growth, also produced that inter- 
national anarchy that has been a major element 
in western civilization ever since.’’”) 

Will it be possible to escape this condition? 
Will the mere setting up some sort of World- 
Government undo the evil which centuries fos: 
tered by destroying a unity founded in a universal 
religion? Particularly at the present moment 
there is little common ground on which to build 
an international commonwealth or a world repub- 
lic. The very humanitarianism on which, through- 
out the nineteenth century, men relied for so many 
of their plans, has evaporated into thin air. If it 
were otherwise the indiscriminate bombardment 
of cities from the air would have before this been 
interdicted by common consent. A World-Gov- 
ernment would, before all, need for its founda- 
tion justice. “Justice,” said the Bishop of Berlin, 
Count v. Preysing, in one of his sermons, “is in- 
separable from the recognition of God.” 

Here is a stumbling block in the path of mod- 
ern man, the removal of which does not even de- 
pend entirely on him. It is God’s mercy must 
grant him the light to retrace his steps and escape 
the anarchy to which Professor Cook refers.*) 


2) History of Political Philosophy from Plato to 
Burke. N. Y., 1936, p. 231. 

3) Prof. Cook is Asst. Prof. of Political Science in 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


An Unredeemed Pledge 


eo were three promises of a revolutionary 

nature, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, the 
eighteenth century bequeathed to the nineteenth. 
Particularly the second of these, Equality, was not, 
however, honored in a manner satisfactory to 
those whose hopes had been aroused by the pros- 
pects held out to them of a more just and equit- 
able order of things. 

What the doctrinaires had in mind was equality 
of rights and opportunity, which the Third Estate 
fought for, while the masses desired in addition 
a degree of economic equality, in accord with the 
standards of life established by the new upper 
class. With the history of industrialism for the 
past 150 years in mind, and also the suffering 
to which vast numbers of workers were exposed 
in recent decades, Mr. Bevin, one of Great Brit- 
ain’s most influential politicians, not long ago 
stated: 

“You can never have equality while one citizen can 
condemn another to unemployment or sentence him to 
economic poverty.” 

Which statement is not quite as innocent as it 
appears on the surface. But this is true: the toil- 
ing masses may with justice tell the representa- 
tives of the Estate of Wealth: ‘You have abused 
economic Liberty and by doing so have made eco- 
nomic Equality impossible. Such Equality as we 
have satisfies neither our craving nor our needs.” 

Heinrich Heine, as unfortunate as he was clever, 
perceived all this even while the capitalistic world 
was still in the making. It is in the preface to his 
much discussed volume, “Germany, A Winter 
Fairy Tale,” he speaks of ‘“equalitarian dispensa- 
tions and institutions, which are so pleasing to the 
bourgeois mind, but nevertheless leave the stom- 
ach so much to wish for.” 

What was said in 1844 has not wholly lost its 
meaning in 1943. Not merely certain “pressing 
problems’ but even our system of taxing the rich 
testifies to the correctness of the assertion. The 
State subjects wealth to a blood-letting, partly 
with the intention of reducing the super-abun- 
dance one class of its citizens enjoys in order that 
the Government may be able to aid the under- 
privileged, a policy somewhat akin to that adopt- 
ed by Caesar Augustus but without avail. 

This however is certain: as long as economic 
Equality evades the masses to the extent now ap- 
parent social unrest will continue. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


T last I’ve attained to the dignity of paying 

income tax ... I naturally take a new and 
lively interest in our Government’s tax regulations. 
So I’ve acquired a big book that purports to un- 
veil Federal taxation’s darkest mysteries. It makes 
fascinating reading, but here and there I find it 
a bit puzzling. 

For example, I discover that one may deduct 
from one’s taxable income contributions to the 
“National Committee for Planned Parenthood” 
and to the “Birth Control Federation of America, 
Inc.,” but that one cannot so deduct contributions 
to Communist or Anarchist groups at home, or 
gifts sent abroad to Hitler, Mussolini or Togo. 

I would be the last person in the world to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Treasury experts, but this 
distinction without a difference affronts my sense 
of orderliness. If the Republic thinks well to put 
a premium on efforts toward its own undermin- 
ing, surely the principle should be applied with 
some degree of consistency. Ww. T. W. 


in Catholic Virginian 


In days when there is so much discussion of the 
Beveridge Plan and similar projects—and when 
so much of the discussion accepts as the funda- 
mentals such questions as the international divi- 
sion of labor, national production, surpluses and 
rates of exchange—it is important to notice the 
Holy See’s insistence that man should be treated 
as a person with a dignity of his own, as a hus- 
bandman and craftsman, whom the State serves 
by fostering the exercise of his familial rights and 
duties. 


It is highly unlikely that the majority of those 
who regard the Beveridge Plan as a certain guar- 
antee of employment, or of subsistence in place of 
employment, ever stop to wonder whether uni- 
versal wage employment is socially desirable, 
whether it creates a stable and democratic society. 
In the tradition of the Encyclicals, the Pope insists 
upon a just family wage for the employed, but 
also upon the assurance of private property, how- 
ever modest, for all classes of society. 

Furthermore, while we argue about the canali- 
zation of savings in State Insurance, the Pope de- 
clares that the worker, who is or will be the father 
of a family, must not be condemned to an eco- 
nomic dependence or slavery which is irreconcila- 
ble with his rights as a person—'‘Whether this 


slavery arises from the exploitation of private 
capital, or from the power of the State, the re- 


sult is the same. The Catholic Times 
London 


There is nothing so anti-democratic as the 
puritan point of view. “The rascal multitude” 
was John Knox’s favorite definition of the peo- 
ple. This contempt of the people is applied also 
to the individual, who is degraded into an axiom. 
If you revere Knox or admire Elizabeth, you must 
therefore hate or despise Mary. 

Mary—the Inquisition—Religious Tyranny; 
that is one formula. Yet through all the six years 
of her reign her acts were in favor of toleration; 
they aimed at giving liberty of worship to her sub- 
jects, and the same to herself. 

Knox—the Reformation—Liberty for the Peo- 
ple; that is another formula. Yet during his brief 
period of absolute power in Scotland, Knox 
hanged an apprentice for acting in the traditional 
play of Robin Hood, and had the whole of the 
working classes rising in revolt against his tyr- 
anny. Nor did he ever cease to preach that all 
who did not conform to his rule of worship should 
be put to death. 

Such inconvenient facts are easily ignored by 
those who think to prove themselves historically 
sound—not by considering the facts, but by start- 
ing off with the right theory. 


MARGARET IRWIN 
Time and Tide 


Nobody is more jealous of preservation of folk 
custom, local and national tradition, than the 
Church and her liturgies. Yes, I said /iturgies ... 
Canon law, praise be, now forbids any hybridiza- 
tion of liturgies, any suppression of any minority 
liturgy by any majority group. No “Latin” priest 
in this country is allowed to persuade any uniate 
(pardon the ugly word!) out of his venerable Ori- 
ental liturgy into our Roman liturgy, and vice 
versa. The Church hates all kinds of totalitari- 
anism and rigid uniformism, but more than any 
other she hates liturgical cast-iron uniforms: Mi- 
lan, Lyons, Toledo, Braga, the Cistercians, Carthu- 
sians and Dominicans are our witness. The more 
we are made conscious of the fact that variety is 
richness, the better for this age of drab conven- 
tionalism. Henn 


Orate Fratres') 
1) Vol. XVII, No..4, p. 178. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Blstreo ty 


The Challenge to the States 


HERE met at Baltimore, Md., on January 24- 

26 the Sixth General Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. Mr. Herbert R. O’Con- 
or, Governor of Maryland, and host to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, opened the first meeting of the oc- 
casion with his address on “The Challenge to the 
States.” As reported in State Government, The 
Magazine of State Affairs, ‘the speaker recalled 
the traditions of human liberty and tolerance and 
the Revolutionary period concept of government 
as the servant, not the master, of the citizens. The 
challenge to the States today is to retain those 
traditions and that concept through the Federal 
system which was evolved to protect them. The 
problem, Governor O’Conor admitted, is compli- 
cated and made more difficult, because of the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of war. He also expressed 
the thought that the American Nation is not only 
the arsenal of Democracy, but its final champion 


Peace and Reconstruction 


Beveridge Plan Provides Marriage 
Grants 


aN. REVIEW of the British report, published in 
the Social Security Bulletin (No. 1, Vol. 6) 
shows that the plan proposes, though it does not 
envisage the proposal as an indispensable part of 
the projected program, a marriage grant at the 
rate of £1 ($4.04) for each 40 actual social insur- 
ance contributions paid by a woman in Class I or 
II prior to her marriage, up to a maximum grant 
of £10 ($40.35). If the marriage grant is omitted 
from the program, the contributions of women in 
these classes might be reduced, beginning with 
age 18, by 3 pence (5 cents) a week. 

“This grant,” the Beveridge report states, “is 
desirable both as compensation for giving up pre- 
vious qualifications for benefit and having to re- 
qualify if she continues in gainful occupation, 
and also in order to obtain prompt notification of 
marriage. It is... something that might be omit- 
ted if it were thought necessaty to reduce contri- 
butions.” 

The plan proposes, also, special household help 
for housewives in time of sickness, to be provided 
under the comprehensive health services when 


Procedure 


Action 


as well. ‘‘For in its final analysis America is but 
a unified Nation of free, sovereign States upon 
whose liberty-loving, free-thinking [!} people de- 
volve the duties and responsibilities of this great- 
est of all world conflicts.’’!) 

“Every State official, and every resident of a 
State,” he continued, ‘must keep in mind the pro- 
visions of the Federal Union by which the States 
tendered to the central government conduct of 
those affairs which could best be handled on a 
national basis, but retained for the States com- 
plete jurisdiction over all other affairs. There can 
be no question but that the tendencies of the mo- 
ment towards greater and greater centralization 
of powers in Washington must not only be re- 
garded with concern, but must be vigorously op- 
posed, except in those cases where it is apparent 
that the national good requires temporary yield- 
ing of such rights .. .” 


such help appears necessary to permit the house- 
wife to enter a hospital for effective medical treat- 
ment. 

If marriage ends in legal or voluntary separa- 
tion, divorce, or desertion, the housewife would 
be entitled to the same insurance protection as 
for widowhood, “unless the marriage maintenance 
has ended through her fault or voluntary action 
without just cause.” If she is not at fault, ‘‘she 
should not depend on assistance.” Difficulty in 
determining responsibility for the marital break is 
recognized. “It may for practical reasons be 
found necessary to limit the widow’s insurance 
benefit to cases of formal separation, while mak- 
ing it clear that she can in all cases of need get 
assistance and that the Ministry of Social Security 
will then proceed against the husband for recoup- 
ment of its expenditure.” 

Following a precedent established both in 
Great Britain and Australia during the present 
war, to provide also for a woman who has been 
living in a state of concubinage with a man called 
for military service, the Beveridge plan proposes 
“three main principles for determing the type of 


1) Loe. cit., March, 1948, cover and p. 52. 
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approach to this problem.” The article we are 
quoting from states in this regard: ““An unmarried 
man who has a non-gainfully occupied woman liv- 
ing with him as a wife [ How tolerant some people 
become! They will not think of offending good 
taste or what not by the use of so nasty a word 
as concubine} should be able to obtain a depend- 
ence allowance for her when he is drawing un- 
employment or disability benefits, bringing his 
benefits to the joint rate of two persons; it may 
(!) be considered right to exclude such allow- 
ances, however, if the man already has a legal 


The War 


Family Must not be Sacrificed 


A TIMELY and important subject for discus- 
sion at meetings of Catholic societies, both 
of men and women, should be the employment of 
mothers in war work. The Grange Publicity Bu- 
reau reports that the question will be widely dis- 
cussed in Grange meetings. It is said to be ‘the 
Grange belief that many mothers could actually 
render more distinct service to their country by 
giving proper home care to their children than by 
any other possible method.” The National Grange 
Clip Sheet points out that “already those familiar 
with juvenile activities, especially in the cities, are 
aware of the results of leaving the children at 
home unattended or under insufficient supervi- 
sion, while mothers go to work in various war 
channels.” 

It is further said: “This is a fitting topic for 
Grange consideration, inasmuch as this fraternity 
is one of the outstanding ‘home groups’ of the na- 
tion and its principles are founded upon the pro- 
tection and improvement of the American farm 
home.” But we wonder, is the claim warranted: 
“The Grange appears to be a pioneer in discussion 
of this subject”? This, however, is certain, the en- 
trance of mothers into war work is a subject de- 
manding serious attention. The haste with which 
men were withdrawn from the farm has not only 
made waste but produced a serious situation, the 
threat of a possible shortage of food. The con- 
sequences of taking women from their homes and 
from their children to produce ammunition, etc., 
may result far more seriously, because the wel- 
fare and security of one of the fundamental in- 
stitutions of the nation, the family, is at stake. 
The harm that will be done, if the mothers of 
children are permitted to abandon the home for 


wife.” In such fashion does the State foster the 
revolt against the family, even while it is appar- 
ent that its dissolution has disastrous consequences 
for society and the State. 

The infamy imposed on a woman by the “‘Scar- 
let Letter,” as described by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and the suggested equality of the concubine with 
a legal wife, to be granted under the proposed ex- 
tension of Social Security in Great Britain, are 
two extremes, the latter of which is by far the 
more wicked because of its consequences for the 
family. 


the factory in large numbers, would make itself 
felt to several generations. Juvenile delinquency 
is even today a major problem of the nation; wars 
do not of themselves uplift the morals of a peo- 
ple. On the contrary, they generally undermine 
them. 

It is from the Survey Graphic, Magazine of So- 
cial Interpretation, for March, we quote the fol- 
lowing statement. Professional prostitution hav- 
ing been brought under control in San Antonio, 
due to the energetic protests of the military au- 
thorities, there remains “‘another disease carrier, 
still very much in the picture, the amateur, the 
promiscuous girl.” “A transient, usually,” ac- 
cording to the author of the article ‘Sick Men 
Can’t Fight,” “who has come to town to look up 
her soldier husband or boy friend, or to find work, 
or just to have a good time, she hangs around 
honky-tonks and beer joints and is ‘nice’ to the 
soldiers whom she likes. Usually of teen-age— 
and sometimes no more than a child—she is 
caught up by the glamor of the uniform and the 
excitement of war. Though she may take money 
from soldiers, because she is stranded and needs 
it or because it gives her a chance to buy some- 
thing she has always wanted, her promiscuity is 
more a laxness of morality than a business ven- 
ture. But she is gradually drifting into prostitu- 
tion and she is spreading disease.” 

The signs of moral decadence are, unfortunate- 
ly, sufficiently clear for all to see. Consequently 
there is need of not merely preventing the exten- 
sion of this deplorable phenomenon, but of 
strenuous efforts to combat the degeneration: of 
morals on all. fronts by protecting the home and 
increasing its influence. 
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Education 


State Youth 
(After Lord Tennyson) 


{ The primary duty of national education is . . . to 
encourage in the individual an ardent understanding of 
the State’s needs. The ideal of the nation as a leader 
among the nations . . . is the necessary first task of na- 
tional education in the United Kingdom.”’—Interim Re- 
port of the Conservative Sub-Committee on Education, 
September 5th, 1942.] 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother, please, 

If you do not rouse me promptly I shall never 
sleep at ease, 

For tomorrow is the march-past of the Public 
School Brigade, 

And I’m leading the Youth Day parade, mother, 
I’m leading the State Youth parade. 


There'll be many a black, black eye, mother, if 
State Youth rises late, 

For certain elements, they say, would trifle with 
the State, 

And in this glad new year, mother, none may the 
call evade, 

And I’m leading the Youth Day parade, mother, 
I’m leading the State Youth parade. 


You know that Britain’s youth, mother, by blood 
and birth and breed 

Is called among the nations to guide and teach 
and lead, 


Rural Problems 


A Fighting Priest and His Flock 


| ee of self- and mutual help have 
been applied with unusual success by the 
members of St. John’s Parish, Gildehaus, Mo., a 
farm community about forty miles west of St. 
Louis. Nine years ago Fr. George J. Hildner was 
appointed pastor of this parish, comprising about 
a hundred families. 

Great changes have taken place since that 
time. Every single family now owns its own 
farm, there are no tenants, and not one of the 
farms is mortgaged. The hilly land that only a 
few years ago was gully-washed is now terraced, 
and soil erosion has been checked. Fr. Hildner 
was able to induce the farmers to stop devoting 
virtually their entire attention to wheat growing 
in a natural dairy country. He organized a local 
unit of a large milk-producing co-operative and 
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In parts of all the earth, they say, our rule will 
be obeyed, 

And I’m leading the Youth Day parade, mother, 
I'm leading the State Youth Parade. 


You never can have known, mother, the elemental 
thrill 

Of spontaneous submission to the State’s collec- 
tive will; 

But it 1s felt today, they say, in every social glade, 

And I’m leading the Youth Day parade, mother, 
I’m leading the State Youth parade. 


I cannot help but feel, mother, your youth was 
wild and weak 

For you had no education in the national mys- 
tique, 

In swamps of party politics your foosteps slipped 
and strayed, 

But I’m leading the Youth Day parade, mother, 
I'm leading the State Youth parade. 


I'll sleep so sound all night, mother, and dream 
that, marching by, 

As I pass the flag-draped bandstand I shall catch 
our Leader’s eye. 

And you'll come with little Effie, who'll soon be a 
State Youth Maid, 

For I’m leading the Youth Day parade, mother, 
I’m leading the State Youth parade. 

SAGITTARIUS 
New Statesman and Nation") 


today Franklin County, largely through his ef- 
forts, is first among Missouri counties in inspect- 
ed-milk production of the St. Louis milk shed; a 
few years ago it was among the last. 

The rural pastor succeeded in having the De- 
partment of Agriculture establish one of its new 
Soil Conservation Demonstration areas in Frank- 
lin County; on the parish property itself is a 
model farm. Numerous co-operative ventures 
have been undertaken, such as that two years ago 
when the pastor organized a truck caravan to 
bring fodder for the cattle from Kansas during 
a local drought. 

Fr. Hildner (a member of the Central Verein) 
has likewise long been interested in conservation 
of wild life and was recently granted a Missouri 
Master Conservation Award. 


1) Liberal, Fabian weekly review of London. 
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The people of the parish are really staunch in 
their faith. Now 103 years old, the parish has 
yet to see the separation of any couple married in 
the parish church. This phenomenal record is 
explained in an article on Fr. Hildner, “The 
Fighting Priest,” in the March issue of the Farm 
Journal and Farmer's Wife, one of the leading 
farm publications in the country, as follows: 

“What explains it? Well, five generations of the 
same German families have lived in this community. 
Children have been brought up to take it for granted 
that marriage is permanent—not something to be taken 
on probation. Most of them have married within the 
neighborhood, so have known each other (and their 
families) for a long time.” In addition, not until the 
outbreak of the war “had he lost one of his farm boys 
to the cities.” 

Within the past year or so Fr. Hildner’s activi- 
ties have been chronicled in various non-Catholic 
farm publications; the feature article referred to 
is the latest of many similar accounts. All of 
these have paid tribute not merely to the pastor 
but to the people of the parish who have co-oper- 
ated with one another in so many ways—whether 
to bring electricity to their farms or sponsor ero- 
sion control centers—all designed to advance their 
common interests. Helped by their pastor they 
have succeeded admirably. 


Catholic Rural Aid 


FTER examining the annual report of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Archdio- 
cese of St. Louis, one cannot help speculating how 
the numerous rural schools and churches were 


Credit Unions 


Idle Money in the Credit Union 


| ee Ss a credit union is designed to 
promote the virtue of thrift. Only secondari- 
ly is it concerned with the lending of money to 
the members for provident purposes. Admittedly 
the latter is more popular because of the advan- 
tages it grants the members. The officers know 
too that the credit union’s growth and popularity 
are advanced through the publicity of borrowing 
members, and likewise that by reason of loans the 
credit union prospers, builds up adequate reserves 
and is able to pay dividends. 

At the present time, partly as a result of Govy- 
ernment regulations attempting to control infla- 
tion, and partly as a result of increased employ- 


able to operate before the Conference began to 
come to their aid nine years ago. The conclusion 
is inescapable that much of what is now being 
accomplished could not be carried out were it 
not for the assistance the Conference lends to Ca- 
tholics in rural areas. 

And the assistance is manifold. To a greater 
extent than possibly any previous year money was 
provided to operate school buses. And as further 
proof that the parochial rural school is one of the 
organization’s primary concerns, the report dis- 
closes that in some cases the teachers’ salaries 
were paid by the Conference, vacation schools 
sponsored, money allocated to repair the school 
buildings and in two cases to purchase portable 
school houses. 

A considerable portion of the $33,807.83 dis- 
tributed during 1942 was used to defray the cost 
of repairs to churches, schools, rectories and con- 
vents of rural parishes. The Conference, directed 
by Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. Steck and Fr. R. B. 
Schuler, also helped defray the cost of a new 
church to replace one destroyed by fire. 

Under the heading of out-of-the-ordinary ac- 
tivities may be grouped the conducting of a mis- 
sion for the deaf, the plating of chalices, furnish- 
ing supplies for a penitentiary chapel and paying 
insurance premiums on the Conference’s chapel 
cars. Administrative expenses for the year 
amounted to $4270.98, approximately nine and a 
half percent of the total disbursements. Receipts 
for the year were $44,232.06, which accounts for 
the balance of $6153.25 remaining at the close 
of the year. 


ment, credit unions are making fewer and small- 
et loans and hence have more cash on hand than 
at any time in their history. In consequence, some 
credit unions now refuse to accept any further 
share deposits and actually encourage members 
to withdraw their shareholdings. This driving 
away of surplus savings, it is assumed, will leave 
only working capital with the credit union and 
there will be no idle money on hand. 

Credit union officials guilty of this practice 
overlook the primary purpose of the organization. 
Instances without number can be cited to show 
how the opportunity to put aside small sums has 
resulted in the purchase of say a home. Those 
who discourage small savings do so for a mer- 
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cenaty reason, seeking a higher dividend for the 
capital actually working. However, this short- 
sighted attitude is not even a wise business policy, 
because it alienates many of the shareholders. 


It would seem preferable not to limit the sav- 
ings of wage earners in the low income group but 
to curb the holdings of those who use the credit 
union as a place of safe investment and high re- 
turns. Such a policy would spread the share hold- 
ings among a greater number of people. Similar- 
ly, a lower dividend rate would not affect the 
membership adversely if all share deposits were 
of smaller amounts. 

Officers of the credit union should assume the 
responsibility of educating the members to appre- 
ciate the virtue of Christian charity which is more 
concerned with providing loans to needy borrow- 
ers than with high dividends. 


Organized in 1940 to provide for the credit 
needs of a rural community, the Sacred Heart 
PCU of Hallettsville, Tex., has proved a boon to 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


PLURALISM: A relatively new theory, advanced 
for the first time about thirty years ago and not 
yet completely developed. Pluralism is opposed 
to the traditional theory of the sovereignty of the 
State, contending the State should be regarded not 
so much as an association of individuals as an as- 
sociation of equal, co-operating groups: labor 
unions, employers’ and professional associations, 
religious bodies, communities and other societies. 
The pluralists seek to effect a more decentralized 
social control. While in theory they deny the 
State’s sovereignty, in practice they assign it a 
positive place in their scheme of political and so- 

cial organization. 


PosiTIvisM: Similar in some respects to ma- 
terialism (g. v.), positivism is the philosophical 
system developed by August Comte (1798-1857) 
dealing only with positives. Everything except 
natural phenomena is excluded from philosophy, 
while any inquiry into causes is said to be use- 
less. The positivists held in particular that so- 
ciology should be founded on biology. 


PRAGMATISM: A word of many meanings, rang- 
ing from the description of a person who is offici- 
ous or dogmatic, to a philosophic system. In the 


members of the parish. At the close of the fiscal 
year there were 130 members with a share invest- 
ment of $7892.51. Since the organization of the 
unit loans amounting to $8984 have been made, 
including $2981.82 last year. 

The undivided profits and the reserve funds are being 
gradually built up; the former now contains $256.15 
and the latter $128.48. During the year $3257.45 were 
paid in on shares, while a dividend of three percent was 
approved. At the February meeting the investment 


of $1000 of the union’s funds in war savings bonds 
was agreed to. 


From the reports of credit union activities he 
had heard at the New Ulm and St. Louis conven- 
tions, and from the Central Bureau material on 
the subject he had read, Mr. Joseph Kaschmitter 
was encouraged to co-operate in forming the Cot- 
tonwood Community Federal Credit Union. 


Organized late in November, the union now has 70 
members and share capital of about $500. The first 
loan was authorized a few weeks ago. Of. particular 
interest is the announcement that the credit union will 
sponsor an educational campaign to interest prospective 
members in the merits and advantages of the union. 


social sphere the word has come to mean a doc- 
trine insisting upon practical consequences, claim- 
ing that the purpose of thought is to develop be- 
liefs to serve as general principles of conduct. 


PROLETARIANISM: The condition of the lowest 
class in society. The proletarian class or fourth es- 
tate (now regarded by some as the fifth estate) 
embraces those workers who are not paupers or 
slaves, who are legally and economically free to 
sell their labor to whoever will buy it, and who do 
not own property or any means of production. 
The term is usually confined to urban workers. 


The modern proletariat is a direct outgrowth of 
capitalism, which depends for its existence upon 
an unlimited supply of labor. Today, the prole- 
tariat includes unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers and landless peasantry such as renters and 
sharecroppers. 


PusLic Utitities: Those industries serving 
municipal areas under municipal franchises and 
providing electricity, water, telephone, gas, and 
transportation. By extension the term includes 
other forms of communication—cable, telegraph 
—and the railroads. Public utitlities, while gen- 
erally privately owned and operated, are semi- or 
complete monopolies. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


| Se the latest issue of Rural Life, published 
at Melbourne, Australia, it appears the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Movement of the Do- 
minion was to hold its Fourth Convention in 
March. The article points out that opposing 
views on a number of important problems would, 
in all probability, lead to interesting debates. 

The women’s section of the convention, it was ex- 
pected, would place “this vitally important division of 
the movement on a firm basis. Its growth in Victoria 
and South Australia during the past year has been more 
than encouraging and the lines of action have now 
emerged.” 


Social Insurance 


Sue sometime in January Mexico’s new so- 
cial insurance legislation is functioning. Said 
to be a comprehensive system covering all risks, 
it was drafted with the assistance of an expert 
from the International Labor Office, transferred 
from Geneva to Montreal, Canada. According 
to Mr. Phelan, director of the ILO, “Mexico is 
giving practical effect to Article Five of the At- 
lantic Gharter, 

“It is also gratifying to note,” Mr. Phelan declares, 
“that Mexico has employed the ILO’s tripartite principle 
of government-employer-worker-representation in estab- 
lishing the Social Insurance Institute which will admin- 
ister the new legislation.’ 


Personalia 


CO-FOUNDER of Besford Court Mental 

Welfare Hospital for Children in Worces- 
tershire, England, and first administrator of this 
remarkable institution, Msgr. Thomas A. New- 
some has departed this life at the age of 62 years. 
Refusing to recognize the term “mental defec- 
tive,” the deceased benefactor of the boys entrust- 
ed to his care provided for his wards specialized 
instruction, which has fitted them to take their 
place in the world as craftsmen of various trades. 
The success obtained through the methods em- 
ployed by Msgr. Newsome have won general rec- 
ognition. 

It was in 1915 that the late Archbishop Ilsley, of 
Birmingham, decided to start a scientific educational 
scheme for children of low mental category. Associ- 
ated with him in the enterprise were, besides Msgr. 
Newsome, Msgr. Hudson, founder of the famous Coles- 
hill Homes, and his father, Capt. Hudson, and Mr. if 
Bertram Webb, father of the late Col. Baldwin-Webb, 
M.P. Msgr. Newsome was put in charge of the hospital 
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and school which were opened at Besford Court, an 
ancient manorial manor. The foundation was dedicat- 
ed by Msgr. Newsome to the Little Flower as her 
“Great Memorial.” 


Masonry 


12 is reported in The New Age, a masonic 
journal, “Bolivia has a Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite, not large as to members, for the 
population of the country is small and the elig- 
ibles for Freemasonry are few in numbers. The 
Sovereign Grand Commander is William A. Pick- 
woad, 33°, who is president of the principal rail- 
coad in Bolivia and of one of the largest banks 
in La Paz. The Grand Secretary General is Stu- 
art Ainsworth, 33° (both are Englishmen), and 
he also is active and greatly interested in Ma- 
sonry.” 

On another page of the same issue (December, 1942) 
the New Age reports that Governor Maurice H. Thatch- 
er, 33°, former Congressman from Louisville, in 1930 
had been appointed by President Hoover “‘member of 
a commission to represent this country in presenting a 
statue of Henry Clay to Venezuela. Henry Clay was 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, and 
this act on the part of the United States added to the 
friendly feeling existing between Venezuela, in particu- 
lar, and the United States.” 


Benefit and Pension Plans 


ANUARY Ist of the present year marked the 

thirtieth anniversary of the System’s Plan for 
employees’ pensions, disability benefits and death 
benefits inaugurated by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The corporation’s An- 
nual Report, for the year 1942, claims for this 
benefit and pension system that it “continues to 
be of great assistance to the business in retaining 
competent, qualified personnel and in maintaining 
high morale. From the employees’ standpoint, it 
has been of great value in meeting the problems 
associated with sickness, accident and death, and 
has provided a substantial degree of security for 
the later years of life.” 

The employees make no contributions directly or in- 
directly toward the benefits or pensions payable under 
the Plan. It applies to all employees alike, in accord- 
ance with their age, length of service and rates of pay. It 
is deserving of special mention that the service pen- 
sions are provided for in advance on an actuarial basis 
with periodic payments made into Pension Trust Funds 
from which the Trustees pay such pensions. These 


Trust Funds are irrevocably dedicated to service pen- 
sion purposes. 
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Paid Vacations 


_)UENG the last few years there has been a 
great increase, the Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports, in the number of union agreements provid- 
ing vacations with pay. In January, 1943, almost 
eight million workers, representing about 60 per- 
cent of all workers under agreement, were cov- 
ered by agreements which provide vacation al- 
lowances. 
During 1940 two million workers, or about 25 per- 
cent of all workers under union agreement at that time, 


were entitled to paid vacations if they met certain eligi- 
bility requirements. 


Machine Tools 


/ErSoee an account published in Machine Tools, 

organ of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, it appears that the industry has 
already completed the major portion of its job of 
re-tooling America for war, and before the year 
is over will be looking for more work to do. This 
conclusion is based upon the record of perform- 
ance to date and estimates as to future war re- 
quirements. 

Production figures for the last five years are as fol- 
lows: 


EGe os $ 145,000,000 
OG 2 200,000,000 
OR 2 ae oe 440,000,000 
(Zh LOS? Se 775,000,000 
(oi § NG ad 1,320,000,000 


Practically every weapon, every type of war equip- 
ment, requires machine tools for its manufacture—and 
for the last three years the industry's entire output has 
gone for this purpose. Especially significant are the 1940 
and 1941 figures. Most of the weapons with which 
we ate fighting the war today were made on machine 
tools built before Pearl Harbor. 


War Relief 


OMMUNITY war chests in 1942 allocated 

to the National CIO Committee for Ameti- 
can and Allied War Relief the sum of $2,100,000 
for projects in Great Britain, China and the Soviet 
Union. The special labor projects, selected in 
consultation with the official war-relief agencies, 
are to be administered as far as possible by labor 
representatives in the allied nations. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, and two other British harbor 
cities, American labor is building and maintaining with 
these special funds seamen’s homes for merchant sea- 
men when they are on shore after long and dangerous 
voyages. Maritime unions in Great Britain and the 
United States recommended organization of these clubs. 


In China, a dramatic plan of smuggling skilled work- 
ers from Occupied China to Free China is financed by 
the labor projects fund. The Chinese Association of 
Labor, the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives and United 
China Relief are co-operating to carry it out. 


Accidents 


EEN figures released by the Na- 

tional Safety Council reveal an appalling 
number of deaths in our country to be due to ac- 
cidents. In less than 13 months after Pearl Har- 
bor 42,000 workers in vital industries were killed 
and several million injured. But only two of 
every five casualties occurred on the job. Accord- 
ing to the same source, deaths from accident in 
the United States for the period referred to reach- 
ed the ghastly total of 85,000 with 7,000,000 in- 
jured. 

On that basis, the Council estimates, the nation lost 
410,000,000 man-days of work at a time when every 
able-bodied, skilled workman is needed. Of far greater 
importance is the influence accidents exert on the wel- 
fare of families and indirectly on society. Accidents 


are a source of lost opportunities, economic insecurity 
and poverty. 


The "Magal” Age 


T was Dr. William J. Hale who predicted in 

1933 that we would soon emerge from ‘“The 
Iron Age” into “The ‘Magal’ Age’—an era in 
which increased use would be made of the light- 
weight aluminum and magnesium alloys, an era 
in which industry would shake off excess weight 
from the things it produced. From an article in 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, it ap- 
pears that we are right at the threshold of the 
“Magal Age.” In part, the article says: 

“Something more than the bare outlines of this Magal 
Age are already visible. By the end of 1943 we will 
have produced over 2 billion pounds of aluminum— 
6.5 times the production in 1939. Our magnesium out- 
put is variously estimated at 50 to 100 times the pre- 
war peak. In other words, on a purely weight basis we 
will have more tons of magnesium than we formerly 
had of aluminum, and more tons of both metals than we 
had of copper and zinc together in 1940.” 


Among the reasons for giving preference to 
Magal, instances of the following kind are point- 


ed out. 

“An important manufacturer of vacuum pumps 
makes certain eccentric cams from magnesium alloys. 
They weigh but 2 Ib. 10 oz. as against 9 Ibe 12 ozn Ir 
they were made of cast iron. These lighter cams great- 
ly reduce vibration, give better performance and long- 
er equipment life.” 
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Anti-Semitism 


PARMONS the resolutions adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America on a recent occasion one is devoted en- 
tirely to an expression of sympathy and helpful- 
ness for the Jewish people. The declaration says 
in part: 

“We confess our own ineffectiveness in combating the 
influences which beget anti-Semitism in our own coun- 
try, and urge our constituencies to intensify their efforts 
in behalf of friendly relations with the Jews. 

“We urge that all plans for reconstruction in Europe 
shall include measures designed to secure full justice 
for the Jews and a safe and respected place for them in 
western civilization. For those who, after the war, will 
have to emigrate from the war-ridden lands of Europe, 
immigration opportunities should be created in this and 
other lands.” 


State Revenues 


CCORDING to tax officials of a number of 

States, the latters’ income tax revenues may 
be seriously affected this year and next by the 
huge Federal income tax collections called for by 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1942. This is due to 
the provision in the laws of 25 of the 34 States 
having income taxes which permit a taxpayer to 
deduct Federal income tax payments in comput- 
ing income on which State taxes are due. 

Hardest hit this year will be the 23 States permitting 
deduction of Federal taxes paid now on last year’s in- 
come—in the two other States the taxpayer may deduct 
taxes paid during 1942 on 1941 income at the lower 
rate then prevailing. One State—Wisconsin—has 
sought to protect itself by allowing deduction of Fed- 
eral income taxes only up to three percent of individual 


net income and ten percent of net income of corpora- 
tions. 


Post-War Planning 


Wie few exceptions the States are planning 
to cope with the problems of the post-war 
period. In South Carolina this has taken the form 
of a “'Preparedness-for-Peace Commission” which 
was authorized by the 1942 General Assembly and 
recently appointed by Governor Jeffries. The 
Commission, which includes the governor-elect, 
has been set up to recommend planning programs 
for the post-war years as well as to suggest means 
of streamlining the State Government and to pro- 
pose “a sensible stable tax program which will 
permit a wider industrial expansion.” 
Many of the States are making plans to enter the post- 


wat years financially prepared for such expansion of 
activities as shall be found desirable. To this end they 


intend to retain their current surpluses intact. Refer- 
ring to Illinois’ unprecedented general revenue surplus 
of $50,000,000, Governor Green recently stated: onic 
best way to meet post-war obligations is to accumulate 
and safeguard surpluses and to plan concretely for the 
effective spending of this earmarked money upon proj- 
ects calculated to provide employment and_ services 
which it may be necessary to make available during the 
post-war period of readjustments.”’ 


Wartime Growth of Metropolitan Centers 


py: to the location of war industries the 
growth of some cities has been accelerated 
while the expansion of other communities has been 
retarded. Dr. Philip M. Hauser, assistant direc- 
tor of the Census Bureau, has checked over recent 
population figures obtained from sugar rationing 
and has made certain computations. 

He shows four classifications of cities in his report 
with various gradations in each class. Class A lists the 
cities which have experienced rapid population growths 
since the war and which, in the light of previously 
rapid growth, may be expected to retain their popula- 
tion increases. Class D, his last category, lists those 
cities which decreased or gained very little during the 
war and which in the light of relatively poor past per- 
formance cannot be expected to grow rapidly in the im- 
mediate future. Among the cities he includes in his 
“A” group are, Corpus Christi; Dallas; Jackson, Miss. ; 
Jacksonville; San Antonio; and San Diego. 


Diets 


ELEASED almost simultaneously with the 

launching of the Canadian Government’s nu- 
trition campaign were findings of a new Gallup 
poll to determine Canadian diet deficiencies. As 
against minimum health requirements, study 
showed 83 percent of Canadians are not getting 
enough fruit juices; 40 percent are not getting 
required amounts of grain-cereal or Canadian ap- 
proved bread, and 25 percent not enough milk 
and ve 40 percent are getting no fluid milk 
at all. 


Deficiences are traced to economic conditions, witn 
those in lower income brackets measuring up to 
health standards in meats, potatoes, and cereals, while 
there are wide differences in other foods. British Co- 
lumbia and Ontario are getting more citrus fruits than 
the rest of Canada, and Maritime provinces less. Mari- 
times and Quebec are closer to drinking the desired 
amount of milk than are other areas of Canada. French 
Quebec seems to need a better balanced diet than any 
other province. Study showed the province has a record 
equal to most of Canada in meat, milk, bread, and po- 
tato consumption, but below average in consumption of 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals. (The shortcomings of 
Gallup polls need but be mentioned.) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ANDREW KLOMAN, FOUNDER 
OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY 
HT: 


N 1904 Henty Phipps stated that “Mr. Klo- 

man, through an unfortunate partnership in 
the Escanaba Furnace Company, lost his means, 
and his interests in our firm had to be disposed of. 
We bought it at book value at a time when manu- 
facturing properties were selling at ruinous prices, 
often as low as one third or one half their cost.’”)) 
We are inclined to disbelieve this statement. And 
in the lines immediately following Mr. Phipps 
makes a statement that is evidently false, lending 
weight to our disbelief of this account also. 

-It required three or four years to settle Klo- 
man’s affairs and during this time he worked with 
the Carnegies. When he was entitled once more 
to hold property he asked Andrew Carnegie to 
fulfill his written agreement and restore him as 
a partner. Only now did Kloman discover how 
foolish he had been to trust the wily Scot. Car- 
negie bluntly refused. ‘‘My letter does not con- 
stitute a binding contract,” he said coldly. “You 
may stay with us if you devote all your time, every 
minute of it, to manufacturing. You may have an 
interest of $100,000, to be paid out of profits.” 
This did not satisfy Kloman, who valued his in- 
terest at several times $100,000, and he insisted 
upon complete reinstatement in all the Carnegie 
concerns, according to the terms of the previous 
agreement. But since the written offer and its 
acceptance did not carry legal sanction, Kloman 
thus had no binding contract and was unable to 
enforce his demands. In 1877, therefore, he with- 
drew from the Carnegie group in bitterness and 
anger. “Until the day of his death,” writes 
Winkler, “the able but erratic (sic) German in- 
sisted that he had been deeply wronged. Most 
people in Pittsburgh agreed with him.”*) And 
the older people who still remember the incident 
agree with him to this day. 

Kloman had been hitherto indispensable to the 
Carnegie concerns, but now Carnegie believed he 
could let him go without hurting the business. 
However, before the final break he made certain 


1) Quoted in Carnegie’s Autobiography. Boston, 
1920, p. 197. 
_ 2) Winkler, John K. Incredible Carnegie. Garden 


~ City, N. Y., 1981, p. 129. 


that a capable substitute was available. The suc- 
cessor picked by Carnegie to operate the mills was 
William Borntraeger, erroneously regarded by 
Carnegie and others as a distant relative of Klo- 
man. Many years before Kloman had taken 
the German immigrant into the mills, at a time 
when the latter had been unable to speak English, 
and had taught him all the secrets of iron mak- 
ing. Borntraeget was both capable and tractable, 
qualities highly prized by Carnegie in his em- 
ployees. He was appointed manager of the Union 
Mills and by the time of his death had risen to 
the position of junior partner with a yearly salary 
of $50,000. But none the less Andrew Carnegie 
lived to realize that Borntraeger was no match for 
Andrew Kloman.?) 

This episode is handled in the Autobiography 
as follows: 


“After Mr. Kloman had passed through the bank- 
ruptcy court and was again free, we offered him a ten 
percent interest in our business, charging for it only the 
actual capital invested, with nothing whatsoever for 
good will. This we were to carry for him until the 
profits paid for it. We were to charge interest only on 
the cost, and he was to assume no responsibility. The 
offer was accompanied by the condition that he should 
not enter into any other business or endorse for others, 
but give his whole time and attention to the mechanical 
and not the business management of the mills. Could 
he have been persuaded to accept this, he would have 
been a multimillionaire; but his pride, and more particu- 
larly that of his family, perhaps, would not permit this. 
He would go into business on his own account, and, 
notwithstanding the most urgent appeals on my part, 
and that of my colleagues, he persisted in the determi- 
nation to start a new rival concern with his sons as busi- 
ness managers. ‘The result was failure and premature 
death (sic) ... I never regretted parting with a man 
so much as Mr. Kloman. His was a good heart, a great 
mechanical brain, and had he been left to himself I be- 
lieve he would have been glad to remain with us. Offers 
of capital from others—offers which failed when needed 
—turned his head, and the great mechanic soon proved 
the poor man of affairs.’’*) 


This account by Carnegie is highly colored. 
Actually Kloman’s rival concern was well on its 
way toward outstripping the Carnegie steel works 
and had not an untimely death cut short Kloman’s 
career, the Carnegie concerns might even have 
been wrecked by the man who founded them. 

When Bridges’ “Inside History of the Carnegie 
Steel Company” appeared in 1903 it caused a sen- 


3) Bridges, James Howard. The Inside History of 
the Carnegie Steel Company: A Romance of Millions. 
New York, 19038, pp. 68-69; Winkler, op. cit., pp. 128-29. 


4) Op. cit., pp. 195-96. 
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sation. To counteract its effects Henry Phipps 
published a statement in the New York Herald 
(Jan. 30, 1904), setting forth that “everything in 
connection with Mr. Carnegie’s partnership with 
Mr. Kloman was of a pleasant nature’ and that 
“Mr. Carnegie gave Mr. Kloman $40,000 from 
the firm to make a new start” after the latter had 
declined Carnegie’s offer of a $100,000 interest, 
and that relations between Carnegie and Kloman 
had “continued pleasant as long as Mr. Kloman 
lived. Harmony always marked their intercourse, 
and they had the kindliest feelings one for the 
Other. '°) 

These are all gross misstatements of fact. Car- 
negie’s biographer Hendrick, relying on John 
Walker, ‘the only surviving partner of Carnegie’s 
early days,’ adds other misstatements. “‘Car- 
negie,” he writes, ‘admired Kloman as a noble 
pioneer in Pittsburgh’s great industry. Carnegie 
offered to reinstate him. He proposed to set aside 
an interest of $100,000 which he could liquidate 
out of the profits, and a salary of $5000 a year as 
consulting partner. But Kloman refused, demand- 
ing a much larger share. Then Carnegie offered 
him a salary of $10,000 a year for life. This he 
declined also.’’®) 

Carnegie did offer Kloman the interest of 
$100,000 but it is not true that he “gave Kloman 
$40,000 from the firm to make a new start,’ or 
that he offered him “a $10,000 salary for life- 
time.’ While the bankruptcy case was being set- 
tled Kloman received a salary of $10,000") a year 
as manager, or general superintendent, of the Car- 
negie Mills. This money was kept by Mrs. Klo- 
man in an iron chest in their home and was the 
money used by Kloman to make a new start in 
business.*) 

The Autobiography relates other incidents from 
Andrew Kloman’s life which should be taken with 
some reservation although they cannot be veri- 
fied or disproved today. For instance, that pride 
prompted Kloman to reject Carnegie’s offer of re- 
instatement. Carnegie also tells us that 
“ ... Mr. Kloman’s ambition had been to be in the 
office, where he was worse than useless, rather than in 
the mill devising and running new machinery, where he 


was without a peer. We had some difficulty in placing 
him in his proper position and keeping him there, which 


5) Quoted in Carnegie’s Autobiography, pp. 196-97. 


8) Hendrick, Burton J. The Life of Andrew Car- 
negie. Garden City, N. Y., 1932, Vol. I, p. 219. 


7) Bridges, op. cit., p. 68, states the salary was $5000. 


8) Information supplied by Mr. Karl Kloman, An- 
drew Kloman’s grandson. 


may have led him to seek an outlet elsewhere. He was 
perhaps flattered by men who were well known in the 
community; and in this case he was led by persons who 
knew how to reach him by extolling his wonderful busi- 
ness abilities in addition to his mechanical genius—- 
abilities which his own partners, as already suggested, 
but faintly recognized.”’9) 


Again relying on Walker, Hendrick lends color 
to Carnegie’s stories. Kloman, he declares, 


. was the type of man, not unusual, who is never 
content with the exercise of his own abilities, but is 
always aspiring to do things for which he has no fit- 
ness. This trait in Kloman had caused trouble from the 
first. He performed wonderful tasks on the mechanical 
side, but he disliked (sic) the factory, resented the in- 
sistence of his associates that he spend his energies in 
its murky atmosphere, and attempted time after time to 
change his headquarters to the office. As a businessman, 
however, Kloman was a child, and no sooner had he 
edged his way into a swivel chair than his partners be- 
gan manipulating him back to the works. Not improba- 
bly it was Kloman’s insulted pride at this treatment that 
led him, in the year 1870, to embark in private under- 
takings.” 10) 

The simple fact is that Kloman was suspicious 
of his partners, and as subsequent events proved, 
his suspicions were only too well founded. Car- 
negie admits that Kloman had some business abili- 
ty but criticizes him severely for investing in the 
Michigan companies. However, in this regard 
Kloman showed better business sense than Car- 
negie himself. About 1884 the Carnegie concern 
did the very thing Kloman had done years before. 
It purchased the enormous ore properties in the 
Lake Superior region developed by Henry W. Oli- 
ver, despite the violent opposition of Andrew Car- 
negie, who held that ‘pioneering don’t pay.” The 
properties proved to be of tremendous value.!) 

As already mentioned William Borntraeger, 
Kloman’s successor at the Carnegie mills, was no 
match for his predecessor and teacher. Carnegie 
has this to say about him: 

“When Mr. Kloman had severed his connection with 
us there was no hesitation in placing William Borntrae- 
ger in charge of the mills. It has always been with especial 
pleasure that I have pointed to the career of William. 
He came direct from Germany—a young man who could 
not speak English, but been distantly connected with 
Mr. Kloman (sic), was employed in the mills, at first 
in a minor capacity. He promptly learned English and 
became a shipping clerk at six dollars per week. He 
had not a particle of mechanical knowledge, and yet 
such was his unflagging zeal and industry for the inter- 
ests of his employer that he soon became marked for 


2) Opa cits, p, L958 
10) Op. *cit:, p. 217 


11) Baldwin, Leland D. Pittsburgh, Th 
City. Pittsburgh, 1937, p. 334. gh, The Story of a 
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being everywhere about the mill, knowing everything, 
and attending to everything. Under his superintendence 
the Union Iron Mills became a most profitable branch of 
our business.’’!2) , 

It has been mentioned that on Jan. 13, 1873, the 
Carnegie steel company was organized as the firm 
of Carnegie, McCandless & Company. Kloman 
was one of the nine original partners and was rep- 
resented to the extent of a $50,000 investment. 
Up to that time he had participated in several 
Carnegie companies. His interest was lost through 
his bankruptcy and was acquired by Andrew Car- 
negie. On Oct. 12, 1874, the firm was renamed 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Company, Limited. 
John Edgar Thomson, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, had accepted $100,000 worth of 
the bonds issued during the panic. Carnegie was 
anxious to remain in the good graces of the man 
who could cut his freight bills and help him in 
many other ways. Thomson was disgruntled be- 
cause the steel mill had been erected as close to 
the rival Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as to the 
Pennsylvania. 

By means of flattery, however, Carnegie ap- 
peased Thomson. He named the works after him 
and in return received rebates and other favors. 
The reorganization was effected in accordance 
with the laws passed shortly following the panic 
by the Pennsylvania legislature, authorizing limit- 
ed liability companies. To cover the bond issue, 
necessitated by panic conditions, the firm’s capi- 
tal was increased from $700,000 to a million 
dollars.'*) 

(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Economic Notes From the Records of 
a Pioneer Parish 


EFERENCES to matters other than those of 

a purely ecclesiastical nature add value to the 
History of St. Mary’s Parish at Westphalia, Mich., 
published on the occasion of its centennial in 
1936. Information of an economic nature is of 
particular interest, because the related facts throw 
light on the means adopted by the early settlers 
to sustain themselves in the wilderness. The His- 
tory relates the German pioneers at Westphalia 


HEADY Oey, higg gUs 17s ‘ 

13) Winkler, op. cit., pp. 124, 181; Thurston, George 
H. dsohese County’s Hundred Years (1788-1888). 
Pittsburgh, 1888, p. 149. 


to have made charcoal, which they sold at Lyons, 
“and whenever possible in Detroit or Jackson.”4) 
Evidently at least some of these sturdy Nether- 
Saxons, who named their settlement after the part 
of Germany known as the Land of the Red Soil, 
must have been proficient in charcoal making, 
which presupposes knowledge and skill traditional 
among the charcoal burners of Europe. 

A peculiar means of obtaining a little ready 
cash, always a difficulty in the early period of a 
settlement, was found in the sales of ashes. Hav- 
ing preferred, like most of the German settlers in 
the early days of our country, the forest to the 
prairie, wood was abundant, and timber was 
burnt of necessity whenever land was cleared. 
Hence, as the History states, ‘‘a good supply of 
ashes was always at hand.” Consequently, it was 
customary for the pioneer to lift on his back a 
sack of ashes and to carry it to Lyons, “where he 
received from 3 to 8 cents a bushel for his prod- 
uct. Later, when ox teams became more common, 
the settlers could take 20 or more bushels to mar- 
ket on their wagons.” Sale of these products, we 
are told, “together with that of black salts, coon 
furs and deer skins, probably brought in more 
ready cash in some years than was realized from 
crops.’ 

These interesting statements are based on docu- 
mentary evidence. “Anton Fuchs, one of the early 
school teachers in the settlement,” the account con- 
tinues, “kept books for many of the pioneers who 
engaged in this business of selling ashes. The 
book in which these accounts are written was 
brought from Germany and is over one hundred 
years old. It is still quite readable despite its 
age.”’) 

It were desirable lore of this kind should be 
traced and preserved, as has been done in this 
case by those who compiled Westphalia’s Centen- 
nial History and dedicated it “To the Memory of 
Our Forefathers, Who Suffered Many Hardships 
and Privations to Found St. Mary’s Parish.” 

Westphalia, Mich., is the birthplace of the late 
Bishop Joseph Rademacher; born in that settle- 
ment Dec. 3, 1840, and ordained on the 2nd of 
August, 1864, he was consecrated for the See of 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1883, and transferred to the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne in 1893. Bishop Rade- 
macher died in 1900. 


1) St. Mary’s Centennial, Westphalia, Mich., 1836- 
1936, p. 68. 
2) Ibid. 
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Husslein, 


Reviews 


Synarchism, A Complete Summary of its Program and 
Principles. 


HERE comes to us from much-harassed Mexico a 

pamphlet describing a new venture in social reform 
and social amelioration for the good of that country. 
It bears the name of Synarchism. In the present pam- 
phlet the word is to be interpreted as a union of all 
forces making for the social, political and economic 
welfare of the land. 

From the opening paragraph of the brochure we 
quote a further amplification of the idea: “‘Synarchism, 
the antithesis of Anarchism, is a civic movement which 
endeavors to re-establish in Mexico the Christian social 
order destroyed by anarchy. Synarchism educates the 
people, implants a social program in conformance with 
the Christian principles, and battles against the corrup- 
tive doctrines disseminated by the ‘revolutionaries,’ ” 


We read on page ten that “‘Synarchism was founded 
in Leon, Guanajuato on May 23; 1937, by a group of 
friends consisting of three lawyers, Manuel Zermeno, 
José Trueba Olivares, and Salvador Abascal, and a farm- 
er, José Antonio Urquiza. Moved by the moral, po- 
litical, and economic disorder which was undermining 
the Republic, they decided to form a UNION which 
was to fight for the re-establishment in Mexico of the 
Christian social order. This is the origin of the Na- 
tional Synarchist Union.” The plan is founded on 
thoroughly Catholic and practical principles. 

The brochure is an authorized translation from the 
Spanish. The translation was made by Sr. Octavio Car- 
mona Almada. 

The present publication comes to us from Fr. Alcuin 
Heibel, O.S.B., Mt. Angel College, Mt. Angel, Oregon, 
and sells for twenty cents. A.M 


A Harmony of the Gospels. 


Thompson, Fr. Newton. : 
Pp. 230. Price 


St. Louis, Herder Book Co. 
$2.50. 

This is one of the three harmonies of the Gospels 
which have in recent years been published in the Eng- 
lish language. AIL have one common purpose, to pre- 
sent the life of our Lord in a chronological order. Seri- 
ous scientific studies of Scripture scholars, especially in 
our own days, have successfully contributed to the so- 
lution of this task in general; as to details, however, 
there still exist considerable differences of opinion. One 
of the principal problems under discussion is the ques- 
tion whether the public life of our Lord has to be dis- 
tributed between three or four paschal feasts. 

In contrast to the other harmonies, which preceded 
the present one, the author has omitted all such discus- 
sions as being outside the scope of a harmony, a fact 
which some readers will regret. Instead of it he has 
preferred to follow the chronological order which had 
been adopted by the well known Scripture scholar 
Fillion in his Life of Christ. To many readers this pro- 
cedure will prove quite satisfactory. 

Another difference of the present harmony from those 
preceding it concerns the text; they give our new trans- 
lation, whereas the present one has adopted the vener- 
able translation of the Reims Version. The addition 
of three indices enhances the usefulness of the book. 
We find a textual index, a Sunday Gospel index, and a 
comprehensive subject index which latter greatly facili- 
tates the finding of any event in the life of Christ. 
The whole work comprises 228 numbers; such Gospel 
passages as are related by only one of the sacred writ- 
ers cover the space of the full page and are printed in 
larger type, while passages given by more than one evan- 
gelist are printed side by side in parallel columns in a 
smaller type. The only footnotes used draw attention 
to certain parallel passages which could not be removed 
from their context, being too closely associated with 
it. It is our sincere hope and wish that this present 
harmony may find many interested readers. The Gos- 
pels can be and, indeed, ought to be studied at first by 
themselves without a harmony; but then the use of a 
harmony can render their understanding still more 


fruitful and comprehensive. 
JOSEPH SPAETH, S.J. 


St. Marys, Kan. 
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oe later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
ion. 


Volume 30 and You 


\\ ae the publication of the present number Soczal 
Justice Review embarks upon Volume 36. The 
magazine today is vastly different from the modest lit- 
tle journal of earlier years. Improvements of design 
and layout and type have been effected, new departments 
added, new fields investigated, and the German has 
given place to English. But these are only externals. 
Volume 36 will not differ fundamentally from Volume 
1. The same principles which guided the editor 36 
years ago direct the publication of the magazine today. 
Its purpose was and is to promote the understanding 
and application of Christian doctrines and principles to 
existing political, social and economic conditions. 


Through the years Social Justice Review has achieved 
an enviable reputation as a sound and solid Catholic 
social review, almost alone in its field. Its subscription 
list, until the war extending around the world, includes 
the names of men of high station in public life, of Ca- 
tholic prelates and Protestant laymen, of scholars and 
specialists. But it also includes laborers and farmers, 
students and men of little formal education. 


The journal entered upon the war years with a 
distinct advantage over the majority of other publica- 
tions, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. By reason of 
its long familiarity with socio-economic problems of 
world wide significance, it was in a position at once to 
comment authoritatively on ideas advanced on all sides 
respecting a variety of the conflict’s phases. Especially 
has it been able to point out flaws in the numerous post- 
war schemes which have been put forward in England 
and our own country. The item in the March issue on 
the Beveridge plan, for instance, is indicative of the 
type of information readers of SJR may expect in 
greater measure from now on. 


If it is true that Catholics have a definite obligation 
to help in the formulation of post-war plans that will 
further the common good of society and the world, then 
a preliminary duty would be to obtain correct informa- 
tion about the principles which should guide them. 
Social Justice Review stands ready to supply this infor- 
mation. 

Without laboring the point, we believe our members, 
who because of their association with the CV have the 
advantage of having been made aware many years ago of 
the problems such as those referred to, owe it to them- 
selves to subscribe to and read and study Soczal Justice 
Review. Moreover, we would ask them to promote its 
wider circulation among their friends, to make possible 
its inclusion in their local libraries, to help spread the 
knowledge of the principles it expounds. Subscription 
price: $2 the year, three years for $5. 


A priest, frequently mentioned in the Catholic press 
in connection with a certain important endeavor devot- 
ed to the welfare of Catholic workmen, writes us: 

“Tt is very difficult for me to find time to read the 
various publications we receive, but I think I should 
have Social Justice Review. The article on Georgism 
was enlightening.” 

The letter containing this statement was written many 
months after publication of Rev. Dr. Zwierlein’s exposé. 


“It is really grand to know that some one is caring 
enough for our service men to furnish us with these 
spiritual consolations. I wish to thank you for the 
rosaries I received today.” Thus a chaplain, member of 
the CV, stationed in a military hospital in the East. 
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Peter’s Pennies 


Gee is generally given to the Central Verein as 
the first Catholic society in the entire country to 
promote a Peter's Pence Collection for the Holy Father. 
Each year the early affiliated organizations would send 
their offerings to the reigning Pontiff, Pius IX, and siz- 
able sums they were. At the Buffalo convention of 
1866, it is worthy of note, the pastor of Ss. Peter and 
Paul Parish of Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Fr. Sinclair, de- 
livered an address on this subject, congratulating the 
members of the CV for their faithful and regular offer- 
ings to the Holy Father. 

As an indication of the amount of some of the 
gifts, one individual society, of St. Louis, contributed 
no less that $1000 to Pope Pius IX in 1869. The Pope 
wrote a personal letter of thanks for this generous gift, 
Other CV units still have in their possession letters of 
this nature signed or written by the Popes. Some 35 
years ago, in July, 1908, the national organization for- 
warded $8049.70 to Pope Pius X as its Peter’s Pence 
offering of that year—a not exceptional sum for the 
federation to give. 

Of late years the organization has not lived up to its 
traditions of earlier decades, as the amounts realized 
for this purpose have been deplorably small. And 
conversely, the Holy Father's need for funds has in- 
creased many times over, certainly since the outbreak 
of the war. Not only is Pope Pius XII cut off from 
aid from the majority of overseas countries, he no longer 
receives more than a pittance from European nations, 
once the Vatican’s greatest benefactors. In consequence, 
the Pontiff must look to the Catholics in our country 
for assistance at a time when demands upon the Holy 
See have so markedly increased. All the more reason, 
then, why the CV’s tradition of generous giving of 
former years should be revived. Support of this kind 
is more than bread upon the waters, it is support for 
the very foundation stone of our Church. 

Gifts from 208 societies since last July 1st for this 
purpose have amounted to $471. 


For The Expansion Fund 


O idle boast was the promise made by the CV of 

Wisconsin last year to obtain a large number of 
Life Members and In Memoriam Enrollments as a part 
of its contribution to the CB Expansion Fund. Eight 
Life Memberships have been arranged for and four In 
Memoriam Enrollments provided by the Branch or its 
members since the beginning of the fiscal year in July. 
The eighth Life Member, enrolled last month, is Mr. 
Fred H. Otten, of Milwaukee. 

The CV is honored to welcome to the list of its Life 
Members Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Kaufmann, of De- 
troit. About six weeks ago Msgr. Kaufmann sent $50 
which were deposited in the Expansion Fund. Only a 
few weeks later he sent a second check for a like 
amount with the request that we accept it as the first 
installment on his Life Membership. 

Twenty-five Life Memberships and In Memoriam En- 
rollments have been accepted since the beginning of 
the fiscal year. In addition to Wisconsin’s record, Life 
Members have been gained from Minnesota, Illinois, 


Michigan, Colorado, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
(one each), Missouri (two) and New York (three). 
From New York has also come payment for two In 
Memoriam Enrollments. 

Recent gifts to the Expansion Fund include the $100 
contributed by the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Association, 
of Richmond, Ind. The largest of all gifts to the Fund 
this year is the $1750 received from the CV of Minne- 
sota at the St. Louis convention. 


New Leaflet 


N March 19th there came from the press the lat- 
est of the Central Bureau Free Leaflets, No. 89. 
Entitled ‘‘Five Fundamental Points for the Order and 
Pacification of Human Society,” it is a reprint of an 
article published in the March issue of S/R. 
Containing four pages, the leaflet is largely a series 
of excerpts from the message of Pope Pius XII last 
Christmas. It should be of special significance to our 
members and to all others engaged in a study of post- 
war problems. Copies will be mailed to all CV secre- 
taries in the near future, inviting them to write for as 
many additional copies as they might need for distribu- 
tion among members of their groups. 


Slipping Back? 


ONTRIBUTIONS to the Central Bureau Emerg- 

ency Fund declined sharply during the past month. 
In the period from February 15th to March 18th 36 
gifts amounting to $241.03 were received. These bring 
to $3189.82 the offerings sent in answer to the Bureau’s 
appeal for aid, particularly in the publication of its pam- 
phlets for men in service. 

Largest gifts have come from 172 societies affiliated 
with the CV and NCWU, totaling $1132.28. From 133 
archbishops, bishops and priests we have received 
$938.09 and from 170 laymen $730.25. 

To these and the other donors we say thanks. To 
other members and friends of the CV we say: may we 
suggest that you participate in this undertaking by con- 
tributing to the extent of your ability and interest to the 
moral well being of the members of the armed forces. 
The greater part of the funds are being used for this 
purpose. 


Help Spread the Word 


E ARLY in 1941, only a short time after the first 
soldiers of our peace-time drafted army had 
reached camp, the Central Bureau issued the first edi- 
tion of “Guide Right.” As the citizen army increased 
in size during that year we issued other editions in an 
attempt to keep pace with the demand for copies. With 
the outbreak of war the requests for this leaflet, en- 
dorsed so highly by chaplains and their men, multiplied 
almost in direct proportion to the expanding size of 
the armed forces. 

As an indication of how much pastors and chaplains 
appreciate having the leaflet brought to their attention, 
we relate the following episode. One of our members 
in Syracuse, Mr. Marcellus A. Eichenlaub, quite recent- 
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ly called the publication to the attention of the regional 
chaplain of the armed forces of the Diocese of Syra- 
cuse. At once the chaplain asked the Bureau to send 
him 500 copies for distribution to the Catholic men at 
the local air base. 

And this is typical of the reaction on the part of both 
chaplains and pastors as soon as they know the brochure. 
So again we would remind officers and members of the 
local societies of the privilege they have to obtain copies 
for their pastors, for their sons and other relatives in 
service, and for army and navy chaplains. All of these 
will be grateful to the member or society which makes 
possible the distribution of the leaflet to the men in ser- 
vice, who can derive so much benefit from it. 


Plans in the Making 


NCOURAGING news has been received from a 
number of presidents of CV State Branches tegard- 

ing the 1943 conventions. Convinced that the CV and 
its affiliated units have a definite contribution to make 
to the common good in time of war, these officers have 
announced plans for the current year’s assemblies. 

The Wisconsin societies will gather in Milwaukee on 
May 28-30, Missouri societies in St. Louis, those of New 
York in Elmira in September, and of Minnesota in Jor- 
dan. Tentative plans have been made by a number of 
other units. The Arkansas federations have scheduled 
their convention for Morrison Bluff, the community 
that acted as host to the assembly of 25 years ago when 
the women’s section was established. The Allentown 
societies last year indicated their intention to invite the 
Pennsylvania Branch to hold its golden jubilee meeting 
in that city, depending upon war time conditions of 
travel, etc. Last fall the New Jersey Branch reported 
it would convene this year in St. Augustine’s Parish, 
Newark, probably in September. The officers of the 
CU of Illinois many months ago made plans to hold 
their convention in either Aurora or Breese this year. 

No definite word has been received from the Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Ohio or Texas Branches. 


CV Institute in St. Paul 


T. PAUL was the scene of the third Institute 
for Social Studies sponsored during the current 
scholastic year by the CV of Minnesota, on March 21st. 
The first of the four addresses was presented by Fr. 
Martin Schirber, O.S.B., director of the Institute, on 
“The Pope and Pressure Groups.” Mr. Emerson 
Hynes led a discussion on “An Integral Peace,” while 
Mrs. Susan Eisele spoke on “Space, Light and Air for 
the Family.” The concluding address of the afternoon 
was delivered by Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., on 
“Bond of Charity, Sacrament of Unity.” An open 
forum followed the speeches. 

The Minnesota Branch has discovered the regional in- 
stitutes are very popular; this is the first year the pres- 
ent plan has been tried as formerly the sessions were 
held monthly at St. John’s University, Collegeville. Be- 
cause of gasoline rationing and in order to save time the 
~ institute has ‘gone to the people’; sessions are held in 


various parts of the State and instead of occupying two 
days they are now compressed into a Sunday afternoon. 

Officers and members of the CV Federation in St. 
Paul were in charge of the arrangements for the recent 
assembly. Mr. J. M. Aretz, president of the Cath. Aid 
Association of Minnesota, was chairman of the direct- 
ing committee. 


On the Air 
EVERAL years ago a number of CV conventions 
urged members of affiliated branches and leagues 
to make more extensive use of the radio. It was even 
suggested that the Central Bureau supervise the prepara- 
tion of material suitable for broadcasting. 

As with so many other ideas whose fulfillment re- 
quires serious thought and work, not much has been 
accomplished in this direction. Only here and there 
a local radio station will broadcast a program in which 
our members participate. 

Of a wider scope is the ‘Faith of Our Fathers”’ series 
recently inaugurated over Station WTCN, St. Paul, 
Minn. Under the direction of Mr. Alphonse Matt, an 
officer of the CV of Minnesota, the program is broad- 
cast on Wednesday evenings for 15 minutes beginning 
at 9:45 o'clock. Mr. Matt himself delivered the first 
few addresses to inaugurate the series. Certain of the 
material treated by the speaker is covered in the reso- 
lutions and addresses of recent conventions of the Cen- 
tral Verein, adapted for use over the radio. 

For example, in his first talk Mr. Matt referred to 
the fact that “it is not enough that we destroy Hitler— 
we must also root up the spirit of godlessness no mat- 
ter where it rears its head. We have come a far way 
along the road of progressive de-Christianization only 
to find—instead of the promised freedom and brother- 
hood and prosperity and peace—want and misery and 
hatred and war.” 


Study the Encyclicals 


OO little attention is granted the encyclical on 

Christian Democracy, one of the last in a long 
series of pronouncements of this kind given to the 
world by Pope Leo XIII. It is commendable therefore, 
this encyclical should have been called to the attention 
of the members of the Rochester Branch of the CV at 
its February meeting. “In view of recent discussions,” 
the report says, ‘reading of this encyclical and acquaint- 
ing oneself with its contents is opportune.” 

There are three more Leonine encyclicals, the im- 
portance of which under present conditions recommends 
them to Catholics for their serious consideration: The 
Christian Constitution of States, Human Liberty, and 
the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens. They were 
published in the following chronological order: No- 
vember 1, 1885, June 20, 1888, and January 10, 1890. 
The encyclical on Christian Democracy is dated Janu- 
aty 8, 1901. Unfortunately, the collection of papal pro- 
nouncements on the great questions of the day, collected 
in the volume, ‘The Pope and the People,” omits the 
last encyclical Leo XIII gave to the world, one of par- 
ticular importance at present. 
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A Home of Their Own 


[N some ways it is to be regretted that more of our 
branches, leagues and individual societies do not 
own their own headquarters buildings. While quarters 
of this kind was usually expensive to buy and difficult 
to maintain, they do serve to keep the membership to- 
gether, first by providing permanent assembly rooms and 
secondly by giving the organization a tangible symbol 
of the members’ common interests. 

Some years ago the St. Joseph’s Society of San An- 
tonio undertook to obtain quarters of the kind referred 
to. Despite the fact that the building agreed upon 
was costly, the members determined to lift the mort- 
gage at the earliest possible opportunity. Through the 
depression they struggled, always within sight of their 
goal but never quite reaching it. 

It was a happy day, therefore, when the St. Joseph’s 
organization came into formal possession of the two- 
story building a few weeks ago. The former owners 
had agreed to reduce the $47,000 due on the property 
to $25,00 provided the association would pay the latter 
sum within a specified time. The conditions were ful- 
filled and now the St. Joseph’s Society is the owner of 
the meeting hall. The local women’s organization as- 
sisted the men in raising the money needed, chiefly by 
conducting card parties and similar social events. 


Benevolent Societies 


IKE other societies associated with the CV the be- 

nevolent organizations have changed the scope of at 
least a part of their activities since the beginning of 
the war. But at the same time these groups have been 
able to continue uninterrupted the services performed 
for members both during life and after death. 

The St. Peter and St. Clemens Society of St. Paul, 
Minn., to cite an example, reports that during 1942 it 
allocated $132 for masses to be said for deceased mem- 
bers; special masses were celebrated on the organiza- 
tion’s patronal feasts, the yearly report of activities dis- 
closes. A total of $1558 was allowed for sickness 
‘ claims and $550 were paid out in satisfaction of death 
claims. Moreover, $18.90 were expended for cigar- 
ettes sent to men in service, a service flag was procured 
and $1500 spent for the purchase of war savings bonds. 
The penny box collection yielded $9. 

As per capita tax to the CV city federation the so- 
ciety contributed $18, to the State Branch $104.40; 
$105.60 were authorized for the expenses of delegates 
to the State Branch convention, while $29 is listed under 
“Central Verein donations and subscriptions.” 

The largest CV affiliate from a single parish, the St. 
Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, of St. Louis, now 
has 846 members and assets of $178,911.65. Real es- 
tate owned by the society is valued at $32,452, while 
loans in force on real estate amount to $110,211. In 
order to cushion the shock of a possible loss on any 
of the real estate holdings a reserve fund of $6122.92 
has been established, the money representing the profit 
on the management of the real estate. To this fund 
was added $1748 during the fiscal year ending Janv- 
ary 18th. 


Dues paid by the St. Francis de Sales Benevolent So- 


 f 


ciety to the Cath. Union of Missouri were $209; $157.50 
were appropriated for the expenses of delegates to the 
CV and CU of Missouri conventions, while $250 were 
donated to the St. Louis CV convention fund. 


Ne ecrology 


RIEND and servant of the Central Verein for long 

years, Mr. Frank J. Dockendoff, of La Crosse, Wis., 
died February 24th at the age of 66. In his home com- 
munity the deceased was known particularly for his 
interest in music. He was a member of the St. Joseph 
Cathedral choir, an accomplished violinist and was the 
moving spirit in the founding of the La Crosse Civic 
orchestra, later called the St. Joseph’s Cathedral sym- 
phony orchestra. It was this latter group became one 
of the most unusual affiliates of the CV, as the orch- 
estra joined the Wisconsin State Branch at the behest 
of Mr. Dockendoff. After its dissolution Mr. Docken- 
dorff was instrumental in organizing the Vocational Civic 
orchestra. Not so well known was his interest in liter- 
ature, although he had translated numerous German 
classical writings. 

A native of La Crosse, Mr. Dockendorff remained all 
his life in that community, with the exception of the 
eight years spent in St. Francis Seminary at Milwaukee. 
Early in life he became interested in the CV and was a 
faithful member and officer of his local benevolent so- 
ciety, the State Branch and ultimately of the national 
organization. In 1921 the deceased was elected to the 
post of recording secretary of the CV, serving in that 
capacity until 1927 when he was chosen general secre- 
tary. He did not relinquish this latter office until 1937. 

Mr. Dockendorff had been in poor health for about 
a year and death came gradually. Survivors include two 
sons and two daughters, two brothers and two sisters; 
his wife died last year. 


As Mr. Emil Wehner was leaving the DeLaval Sepa- 
rator Plant, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after work on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, he was taken ill. Rushed to the hospital, 
he was pronounced dead upon arrival. Mr. Wehner, 
61 years old, was one of the best friends of the CV in 
northern New York, having been a member for 40 
years of the St. Michael Society, one of the oldest Ca- 
tholic benevolent organizations in, the country. For 18 
years he had been secretary and was rounding out his 
tenth year as president. Under his directorship the so- 
ciety has flourished. Only the Sunday preceding his 
death he had presided at a meeting of the organiza- 
tion. 

The deceased was born in Germany, having been 
brought to this country as a boy of nine. Shortly after 
reaching the United States the Wehner family settled 
in Poughkeepsie and young Emil was to spend the bal- 
ance of his life here, in fact residing in the same sec- 
tion of the city all this time and serving two terms as 
supervisor of this, the Second Ward, about ten years ago. 

Surviving members of Mr. Wehner’s family are his 
widow, three daughters and two sons, one of the latter 
being in the army. | 


A member of the widely known Dielmann family of 
San Antonio, Mr. William V. Dielmann, Sr., died sud- 
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denly on February 14th. The president of a firm deal- 
ing in builders’ supplies, he was 64 years old. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. Schnetzer, spiritual director 
of the CWU of Texas, celebrated the solemn mass of 
requiem for the deceased, a prominent member of the 
CV. Mr. Dielmann had played an important role in 
planning for the 1920 convention of the CV, held in 
San Antonio, and when the national body met again in 
this city in 1936 served as general chairman of the local 
arrangements committee. An active member and form- 
er president of the St. Joseph’s Society, the deceased was 
associated with various civic, religious, fraternal and so- 
cial organizations. 

Included among the surviving relatives are his moth- 
er, two sons and a daughter. 


Although few members knew it, there was something 
unusual about the presence of Mrs. Anna Phillipp and 
her daughter, of Fort Wayne, Ind., at the St. Louis con- 
vention last August. Regular attendants at the national 
assembly for many years, they had decided it would be 
impossible to attend the St. Louis gathering because 
William Phillipp, their son and brother, had just been 
stricken with paralysis in Cleveland. 

Facing death at any moment, William nevertheless 
begged his mother and sister to attend the meeting and 
at his insistence they finally flew to St. Louis. Before 
they left he reminded them that his sustaining mem- 
bership fee in the CV was due and asked them to pay it. 

And now William Phillipp is dead, called in the 
full vigor of manhood. He had learned to love the 
CV from his father, the former first vice-president of 
our organization, who died a few years ago. So long 
as the federation can claim the loyalty and interest of 
men and women such as the Phillipp family, its con- 
tinuance and development are assured. 


The Leagues Carry On 


Foe the past two months large audiences have at- 
tended the lecture series sponsored by the Volks- 
verein of Philadelphia. Previous attendance records were 
broken at the February meeting when Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Cornelius P. Brennan, diocesan director of charities, dis- 
cussed pre-war conditions of the Philippine Islands. On 
March 14th, however, even this figure was shattered as 
the members and their guests overflowed the auditorium. 
The speaker was Fr. Henry Steinhagen, who exhibited 
the color motion pictures he had taken of a pilgrimage 
to the Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 

One outsider asked an officer: “What is it that draws 
so many people to a place like the Volksverein Hall, 
which is off the beaten path?” “If what I have seen to- 
day,” he continued, “is a sample, then you have some 
great merchandise to sell.’ Responsible in part for the 
large crowds is the carefully executed publicity conduct- 
ed in the press, by postcard and letter and by personal 
solicitation. 


Regular and well attended meetings are held monthly 
by the Maryland Branch of the CV. In February the 
members assembled in St. James’ auditorium where the 
_ president, Mr. John Schreiber, delivered the chief talk 
- of the day. Among topics discussed were methods of 


combating birth control propaganda and communism. 
Dr. Peter Berger was the guest speaker at the March 
meeting, conducted on the seventh in St. Michael’s Par- 
ish hall. He traced the history of Austria, pointing 
out that March 12th would be the fifth anniversary of 
its conquest by Germany. He asked the members to 
pray for the liberation of Austria from the yoke of its 
conqueror. A second speaker, Fr. Henry Missig, C.Ss. 
R., commented on the heroic stand taken by the Ger- 
man bishops in opposition to the Nazi Government. 


Arkansas’s Central District conducted its quarterly 
meeting at Conway on March 7th. Despite inclement 
weather a substantial delegation was present. Fr. An- 
thony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., the pastor, officiated at Bene- 
diction, after which the meeting began. The principal 
address was presented by Fr. Cyril Lange, O.S.B., on the 
resolutions of the St. Louis CV convention. Fr. La- 
chowsky, the second speaker, considered another reso- 
lution, ““Modesty,’’ and then explained his work as di- 
ocesan chairman of the Catholic Committee of the 
South. 

Following State President Carl Meurer’s brief te- 
marks on the Catholic Union and the farmer, Mr. Ed- 
ward Halter, a young man, spoke on “Good Govern- 
ment.’’ Separate business sessions concluded the day’s 
program. 


Miscellany 


A NEW edition of “Memoirs of a Leper Girl,” Cen- 
tral Bureau pamphlet, has just come from the press 
and copies are now available for distribution. Written by 
Fr. Daniel Restrepo, S.J., the 28-page brochure is con- 
cerned with the trials of a young woman stricken with 
leprosy, recounting her experiences in a leper colony 
and her struggle to overcome the temptation to despair. 

Copies may be obtained from the Central Bureau for 
10 cents each. 


Regular sessions of the Rochester (N. Y.) Catholic 
Labor College are being conducted in the St. Joseph's 
House of Hospitality with Fr. George C. Vogt, diocesan 
director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, as 
chief speaker. The series is entitled “Ideals of Recon- 
struction,” and is concerned primarily with conditions 
in the post-war world. 

The texts for the course are ten pamphlets on social 
questions by the late Fr. Virgil Michel, O.S.B. Two of 
these, on ownership, and modern individualism, are 
Central Bureau publications. 


Archibishop Cesare Orsenigo’s biography of St. Charles 
Borromeo has now been made available to English read- 
ers. A translation of the large volume by Fr. Rudolph 
Kraus, published by the Herder Book Co., has just ap- 
peared. 

Fr. Kraus, who holds the doctorates of both philoso- 
phy and theology, is the former spiritual director of 
the CV section of New York City. He delivered one 
of the youth meeting addresses of the New Ulm con- 
vention and the following year helped arrange the na- 
tional assembly in New York. 
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A little over a year ago, the Catholic Knights of St. 
George, through its supreme office, purchased 3000 
copies of “Guide Right” with the intention of putting 
them at the disposal of parish priests, chaplains, and 
members. Early-in March the CB was requested to for- 
ward a second lot, of 2000 copies. 

Closing his letter to us, the Supreme President, Mr. 
John Eibeck states: “It may interest you to know that 
we still receive many favorable opinions from pastors 
and chaplains regarding the great value of this book- 
lets 


An unusually heavy demand for copies of “Sex Has 
No Place in the Schools’’ has resulted from the pub- 
licity given to this CB Free Leaflet. Numerous Catholic 
papers have commented on the Bureau's offer to sup- 
ply those interested in the problem with copies for 
further study. 

Following publication of an announcement in the 
Youth Leaders Digest concerning the leaflet there have 
come requests from non-Catholics for copies. Among 
these are men and women associated with teachers’ col- 
leges, universities, a Jewish institute, a labor union, so- 
cial centers and settlements, recreation commissions, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, the “Y’s’’ and also from parents. 

The second edition of the leaflet is now almost ex- 
hausted. 


Requests from chaplains for reading matter of a kind 
suitable for Catholic men in the service temporarily hos- 
pitalized are beginning to reach us. We respond to these 
appeals to the best of our ability, which has not been 
developed to the desired extent. Nevertheless the chap- 
lains are grateful for the little we are able to do for 
them. One wrote us on March 8th: 

“Just a note to express my gratitude to the CCV of A 
for sending me the package of timely pamphlets. They 
will, I assure you, reach a wide and varied group, and, 
because of their merit, be productive of fruit.” 

Continuing, this chaplain tells us: “I am, along with 
being Catholic post chaplain, the hospital chaplain at 
camp ... The men in the hospital ordinarily have a 
good deal of time on their hands. The majority of 
these men spend much of it reading, and, while most 
of the reading is devoted to secular or ‘mush’ magazines, 
the pamphlets on moral or dogmatic subjects come in 
for their share.” 


Although extension of the right to use school buses 
to children attending parochial schools is bitterly op- 
posed by the Friends of the Public School, an influential 
organization, Catholics here and there the country over 
continue their efforts to secure for their offspring what 
is more than a privilege. : 

At the annual meeting of St. Joseph Society, of 
Cottonwood, Idaho, it was decided to address a com- 
munication to Dr. J. D. Shinnick, who represents the 
district in which the town is situated in the House of 
Representatives of the State of Idaho, expressing the 
opinion that the denial of transportation to children at- 
tending parochial schools was unfair to them and their 
parents as taxpayers, and that it violates the spirit of 
the Federal Constitution. Dr. Shinnick, in the letter 
addressed to him, is requested to confer with the Catho- 


lic members of both houses of the State Legislature in 
regard to this matter and that this group should ulti- 
mately take steps intended “‘to obtain for children at- 
tending other than public schools free bus transporta- 
tion in districts where such transportation is provided 
for children attending the public school.” 

A copy of the petition was sent to Most Rev. Edward 
J. Kelly, Bishop of Boise. 


Writing from somewhere outside of the confines of 
our country, a chaplain tells us: 

“I received your letter of the 15th inst. (February) 
in regard to rosaries. We have been, for sometime, in 
need of them and did not know where to obtain them. 
We could use up to three (3) or four (4) hundred 
rosaries. They should be forwarded to me in care of 
Port Chaplain .. . , Port of Embarkation . . a 

It is largely due to the co-operation of the NCWU 
that the Bureau is able to comply with requests of this 
kind. But why should not the men too contribute to 
a cause so worthy as this? 


St. Joseph’s Burial and Benevolent Society of Lefor, 
N. D., is not a large organization. Lefor is off the beat- 
en track and the members are certainly not wealthy, 
even though their financial situation has been eased 
somewhat the past few years. 

On March 8th the group conducted their first meet- 
ing since January; it had been impossible to hold a ses- 
sion in February because the entire community was 
snow-bound. All of this President John Sabo reported 
to us immediately following the meeting, apologizing 
for waiting so long to send the society’s contribution 
to the CB Emergency Fund. What is especially signifi- 
cant is that this small band of farmers sent as their offer- 
ing no less than $25. In remitting the money President 
Sabo states it is ‘for the good work which the Central 
Bureau is accomplishing, and with best wishes for con- 
tinued success.” 

Here is an example of devotion to an ideal that would 
be difficult to improve upon. It is an example of the 
stuff of which the backbone of the CV is made. 


Information on the High School Victory Corps is 
supplied by Fr. Edward A. Bruemmer in his activities 
letter for April. The Corps is a voluntary organization 
intended to “mobilize the secondary schools for more 
effective preparation for and participation in war time 
setvice.” Specific objectives are: 1. guidance into criti- 
cal services and occupations; 2. war time citizenship ; 
3. physical fitness; 4, military drill; 5. competence in 
science and mathematics; 6, preflight training in aero- 
nautics; 7. pre-induction training for critical occupa- 
tions; and 8. community services. 

The CV’s second vice-president suggests these ac- 
tivities be incorporated in the program of youth socie- 
ties, especially those composed largely of young men at- 
tending high schools. “It is not necessary to disband any 
society, sodality or club you may have at present,” Fr. 
Bruemmer states, “‘nor will it be found useful to do sO, 
but the High School Victory Corps should be made a 
very active committee of your present organization.” 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


DAS ENDE DES OESTERREICHI- 
SCHEN "STAENDESTAATES” 
UND DIE BERUFSTAEN. 
DISCHE [DEE 


Ill. 
Die Dollfuss-V erfassung. 


\\ ie jener Verfassungsentwurf das demo- 


kratische Prinzip der allgemeinen Wahl 
zat Bildung des Volkshauses beibehielt, und in- 
folgedessen einen gewissen Spielraum fiir das Par- 
teiwesen gewahren musste, stiess er auf den ent- 
schiedenen Widerstand des Bundeskanzlers Dr. 
Dollfuss, der die vollige Austilgung der all- 
gemeinen Wahlen und der politischen Parteien 
wunschte. Der Entwurf musste fallen gelassen 
und durch jenes unférmige Verfassungsinstru- 
ment ersetzt werden, das dann am 1. Mai, 1934, 
tatsachlich in Geltung trat. Die vier sogenann- 
ten vorberatenden Korperschaften, die in der Mai- 
verfassung vorgesehen waren — Staatsrat, Lan- 
derrat, Bundeskulturrat und Bundeswirtschaftsrat 
— wurden samt und besonders ohne Zuhilfenah- 
me des verpénten demokratischen Wahlprinzips 
bestellt, wenngleich auch in Aussicht genommen 
war, den Bundeswirtschaftsrat spater, d. h. nach 
Formierung der sieben Berufsstande, im Wege der 
,berufsstandischen Wahlen” zu bilden. Die fiinf- 
te K6rperschaft — der Bundestag — dem die 
Befugnis der Beschlussfassung tiber die vorbera- 
tenden Gesetze tiberantwortet war — wurde durch 
Entsendung von Mitgliedern aus den vier vorbe- 
ratenden K6rperschaften zusammengestellt. Aus- 
ser der volligen Preisgabe des demokratischen 
Grundsatzes, dass die Gesamtheit der politisch 
reifen Staatsbiirger zur Teilnahme an der staats- 
gestaltenden Tatigkeit berechtigt ist, kennzeich- 
nete die neue berufsstandische Verfassung Oester- 
reichs noch der Gedanke, dass das staéndische Le- 
ben vom Staate her geschaffen werden miisse. Es 
sollten fiir die einzelnen Berufsstande erst Ge- 
setze etlassen werden, nach denen diese ins Leben 
zu treten und ihre Tatigkeit aufzunehmen hatten. 
Somit widerstritt die Gsterreichische Maiverfas- 
sung nicht bloss der demokratischen Idee der 
Volksherrschaft, sondern auch dem Prinzip der 
standischen Selbstverwaltung und Initiative. Un- 
ter beiden Gesichtspunkten gesehen konnte sie 
nicht als Verwirklichung der in ,Quadragesimo 
anno” aufgestellten Forderungen gelten, denn die 
papstliche Enzyklika spricht nirgendwo davon, 


dass die staatliche Gesetzgebungstatigkeit auf 
ademokratischem Wege ausgetibt werden mise, 
hingegen verlangt sie die Entstaatlichung des 
Wirtschafts- und Soziallebens durch Abtretung der 
wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Agenden an auto- 
nome berufsstandische K6rperschaften. 
Wb 
Die Arbeiterfrage. 

Zu den zwei ,,Geburtsfehlern” der berufsstan- 
dischen Verfassung Oesterreichs, die hier ange- 
deutet worden sind, kam wahrend der rund vier 
Jahre, da die Maiverfassung in Kraft stand, noch 
eine ganze Reihe anderer schwerer Fehler, die der 
Idee der berufsstandischen Ordnung ernsthaften 
Abbruch taten. Die wesentlichen Bestimmungen 
der Verfassung blieben namlich die ganze Zeit 
hindurch ,,suspendiert’”. An Stelle des Bundes- 
tages, der das ausschliessliche Gesetzgebungsor- 
gan hatte sein sollen, tbte die Regierung auf 
Grund des Verfassungsiibergangsgesetzes und un- 
ter Berufung auf den standig gegebenen_ ,,Not- 
stand” in 90 Prozent aller Faille das Gesetzge- 
bungsrecht selbst aus; nur verhdltnismdssig un- 
wichtigen Materien wurden den vorberatenden 
Korperschaften und dem Bundestag unterbreitet. 
Das ,,Haus der Bundesgesetzgebung”’, wie man 
das Wiener Parlament offiziell nannte, spielte da- 
her nur eine hochst klagliche Rolle; es fristete ein 
bedauernswertes Schattendaseins, wahrend die 
wirkliche Staatsgestaltungstatigkeit sich im Mini- 
sterrat abspielte. Auch die ,,berufsstandischen 
Wahlen” kamen nie zustande, weil es nicht ein- 
mal gelang, die Rahmengesetze fiir die Konstitu- 
ierung und Betatigung der Berufsstande zu erlas- 
sen. Welche Griinde das Inslebentreten der be- 
berufsstandischen K6rperschaften verhinderten, 
wird man wohl im einzelnen erst spater erfahren. 
So viel aber steht schon heute fest, dass das Auf- 
einanderprallen der Klassen- und Branchengegen- 
saitze die entscheidende Schuld an der endlosen 
Verschleppung des berufsstdéndischen Aufbaus 
trug. Die Regierung brachte ihrerseits nicht den 
Mut auf, das ihr pflichtgemiiss obliegende Schieds- 
richteramt auszuiiben, sondern verlegte sich lieber 
auf die Taktik des ,,Zuwartens’’. 

An dem latent ungemindert fortbestehenden 
Klassenkampf, der die Bildung berufsstandischer 
Selbstverwaltungskérper unméglich machte, hatte 
die Arbeiterpolitik, die von den Regierungen 
Dollfuss und Schuschnigg betrieben wurde, be- 
stimmenden Anteil. Man hérte zwar niemals zu- 
vor in Oesterreich von Seite der Regierung so viel 
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schéne Worte iiber die Anerkennung der Rechte 
der Arbeiterschaft, wie in den Jahren 1934-1938, 
aber den tiberschwenglichen Reden folgte nicht 
die entsprechende Tat. Nach der Niederringung 
der sozialdemokratischen Partei, der fraglos die 
grosse Masse der Industriearbeiterschaft angehort 
hatte, war das Proletariat staatspolitisch sowohl 
wie gesellschaftspolitisch véllig an die Wand ge- 
driickt. Es stand misstrauisch abseits und konn- 
te tiber die schmale Briicke, die Dollfuss und 
Schuschnigg ihm zu bauen versuchten, den Weg 
zum Staate und zur bereitwilligen Eingliederung 
in die neue Sozialordnung nicht finden. Man 
denke nur an die sogenannte ,,Aktion Winter’, 
deren Bemiithungen, die Arbeiterschaft mit dem 
autoritaren Staat zu versOhnen, bereits zu Beginn 
des Jahres 1936 als gescheitert angesehen werden 
mussten. Den ,,Sozialen Arbeitsgemeinschaften” 
innerhalb der ,,Vaterlandischen Front’, die der 
Heranfiihrung der Arbeiter an den politischen Be- 
trieb und der Sicherung ihres Mitspracherechtes 
dienen sollten, war kein gliicklicheres Schicksal 
beschieden, wenngleich sie formell bis zur An- 
nexion Oéesterreichs durch das Dritte Reich be- 
standen haben. Es fehlte infolgedessen an der 
ptimitivsten Voraussetzung zur Belebung des 
staatlichen und sozialen Gefiiges mit dem berufs- 
standischen Geist des Klassenfriedens: An der Ge- 
neigtheit des Gros der Industriearbeiterschaft, sich 
aktiv am berufsstandichen Aufbau zu beteiligen. 
Die Verantwortung dafiir trifft nicht in erster Li- 
nie die Arbeiter, sondern einerseits die Unterneh- 
mer, die auf keines ihrer Priviligien Verzicht lei- 
sten wollten, und anderseits die Staatsfithrung, 
die sich zu sehr mit der ,,.Klasse der Ueberlege- 
nen” liiert hatte. 
V. 


Die berufstandische Sozialidee. 


Die Gesinnungsreform vollends, auf 
die das papstlche Rundschreiben ,,Quadragesimo 
anno’ noch weit grdsseres Gewicht legt als auf 
die Zustandereform, kam im autoritaren Oester- 
reich sehr zu kurz. Man veranderte die Gestalt 
des Staates von Grund auf und experimentierte 
an den sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Formen her- 
um, aber die Arbeit an der Erziehung zu einem 
neuen sozialen und berufsstandisch ausgerichteten 
Geist erschopfte sich in uppigen Phrasen. Der 
Zwiespalt, der sich zwischen den christlichen Re- 
dewendungen und der meist sehr unchristlichen 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftswirklichkeit auftat, konn- 
te wahrend der viereinhalb Jahre, da Oesterreich 
den Ehrentitel eines christlichen Staates in An- 
spruch nahm, nicht tiberbriickt werden. Es fehlte 


sowohl an dem ernsthaften Bemihen, eine neue, 
vom Geist der Opferwilligkeit, sozialen Gerech- 
tigkeit und Berufsehre getragene Wirtschaftsge- 
sinnung in systematischer und geduldiger Erzie- 
hungsarbeit zu schaffen, wie auch — was wohl 
noch schlimmer war — an dem mitreissenden Bei- 
spiel der auf vorgeschobenen Posten im Witt- 
schaftsleben stehenden Persdnlichkeiten. Nur all!- 
zu oft kleidete sich die Selbstsucht in das Gewand 
des berufsstandischen Ethos und brachte so den 
Gedanken der berufsstandischen Ordnung selbst 
in schwersten Misskredit. 

Es mag fiirs erste scheinen, als habe das Schei- 
tern des berufsstandischen Aufbauversuches, den 
Oesterreich unternahm, jetzt — nach dem Ver- 
schwinden dieses Staates von der europaischen 
Landkarte — lediglich historische Bedeutung. Bei 
genauerem Zusehen wird man indes gewahr, dass 
durch das Misslingen des dsterreichischen Stande- 
staatskonzepts eine Frage von grosser Wichtigkeit 
aufgeworfen worden ist. Es handelt sich um die 
Aktualitat und Realisierbarkeit der in ,,Quadra- 
gesimo anno” niedergelegten sozialen Bauprinzi- 
pien. Hat mit dem Ende des dsterreichischen 
Standestaates die Idee der berufsstandischen Glie- 
derung und Neuordnung der Gesellschaft tiber- 
haupt ihren Sinn verloren und ist Oesterreich ein 
Beweis dafiir, dass die Normen der ,,Quadragesi- 
mo anno” keine praktische Verwirklichung finden 
kénnen? Auf beide Fragen muss mit einem ent- 
schiedenen Nein geantwortet werden. Die Aktu- 
alitat des Problems bleibt bestehen, ja sie erh6ht 
sich sogar in dem Masse, als der Etatismus und 
Totalitarismus im Staatsleben Fortschritte machen. 
Je mehr das selbstandige Leben der Gesellschaft 
durch den tibermachtigen Staat zuriickgedrangt 
oder absorbiert wird, desto wichtiger ist es, dem 
Moloch Staat ein starkes eigensténdiges und wohl- 
geordnetes Geselischaftsleben als Gegengewicht 
entgegenzustellen. Die Realisierbarkeit des papst- 
lichen Sozialreformprogramms hinwiederum er- 
fahrt durch das Beispiel: Oesterreichs keinerlei ne- 
gative Prajudizierung. Man muss sich nur darii- 
ber klar sein, dass die Art und Weise, wie in 
Oesterreich das Problem angepackt wurde, eine 
durchaus verfehlte gewesen ist. Es wire verhang- 
nisvoll, wollte man die gesunden Grund- 
satze der papstlichen Enzyklika, 
die am leichtesten in einer demo- 
kratischen Atmosphdre Leben und 
Gestalt gewinnen kénnen, mit der 
primar von ganz abseitigen Gesichtspunkten _be- 
stimmten Osterreichischen Staatsgestaltungsmetho- 
de identifizieren. Das Osterreichische Exempel 
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lehrt nicht die praktische Unbrauchbarkeit der be- 
tufsstandischen Sozialidee, wohl abet die Unzu- 
_ lassigkeit ihrer Verbindung mit antidemokrati- 
schen Ideologen und Diktaturgeliisten. 


Bei 42 Grad unter Null! 


MMER wieder erinnern einen die Briefe des 
hochw. P. Joh. Schultz, O.M.I., an die Schilde- 
- tungen der Beschwernisse, denen die Pioniere un- 
seres Landes in fruheren Zeiten begegnen muss- 
ten. So schrieb er uns Mitte November: 

,Hin machtiger Schneesturm setzte gestern ein 
und dauert seitdem ununterbrochen bis heute fort, 
ohne Aussicht auf baldiges Nachlassen. Da hat 
man Zeit zum Nachdenken, weil die Arbeit aus- 
serhalb des Hauses unméglich geworden ist. Wir 
wollten heute den Stall fertig bauen, in dem ich 
meine Pferde, Huhner und eine Kuh unterstellen 
will, denn ich wohne wieder fern von jedem Stadt- 
chen und man muss auf eigenen Fiissen stehen. 
_ Habe in letzter Zeit alle Auktionen beobachtet, 
in der Absicht eine Kuh zu erwerben, doch ist es 
- mir bisher nicht gelungen, mein Vorhaben auszu- 
fiihren. Rindvieh steht sehr hoch im Preis. Fehlt 
die Kuh, so hat man manchmal Milch und Butter, 
doch ebenso oft fehlen beide.”’ 

Verfasser dieser Zeilen wohnt weit hinten in 
Saskatchewan. ,,Der Wind trieb den Schnee in 
verflossener Nacht ins Haus. Alles ist nur halb 
fertig. Letzte Woche veranstalteten wir ein Ge- 
fliigelessen mit Bingo, und nahmen 20 Dollar ein. 
Doch nun soll der Blechschmied kommen und ei- 
nen selbstgebauten Furnace in unserer Kirche auf- 
stellen, hergestellt aus zwei Fassern (eisernen 
Oeltonnen) und da geht nun das Geld wieder 
drauf. Die Gemeinde besteht aus 60 Familien, 
deren 20 nicht in die Kirche gehen, von Unter- 
stitzung keine Rede.” 

Das noch unfertige Wohngebaude sei die vierte 
Residenz, die er habe bauen miissen in den 30 
Jahren, seitdem er nach Kanada gekommen sei. 
Ueberhaupt sei es drollig, dass er nun als erster 
sesshafter Priester in einer Kolonie wirke, die er 
in den Jahren 1930-35 bevolkert habe. 

Zam Schluss heisst es noch in dem Schreiben 
des Paters Schultz: ,,Eben kam ein Farmer und 
brachte mir Holz zum feuern, weil der Vorrat zu 
ende war. Baumstamme liegen genug herum, 
doch die Sagemaschine konnte nicht durchkom- 
men, sie zu schneiden. Trotz des Staurmes brachte 
mit ein anderer Farmer Milch und da bestellte 
~ ich gleich Stroh fiir meinen Stall. So geht es hier; 
~ man kann nicht ans Telefon gehen und irgendet- 


ner company die Leviten lesen, wenn ihre Liefe- 
rungen unpunktlich sind. Wir treiben es wie es 
Zu Zeiten Abrahams itiblich war. Das hat auch 
seine gute Seiten.” 

Immerhin ist es keine leichte Aufgabe, in der 
Wildnis zu sitzen, mutterseelen allein, bei einer 
Temperatur von 30-40 Grad unter Null, in einem 
Hause, das dem Sturme preisgegeben ist, und ohne 
Freunde in der Aussenwelt, die geneigt waren, 
wenigstens hie und da mit einer Gabe auszuhelfen. 


Apostel und Kulturtrager. 


LOE etlichen Jahren zogen Cisterzienser, euro- 
paische Neulinge, in die Wildnis Brasiliens, 
um dort eine Statte christlicher Kultur zu griin- 
den. Sie fanden dort viel Armut und Elend, zum 
Teil verursacht durch Malaria. 

Hie und da gelangte eine Gabe an Geld oder 
Medikamenten aus St. Louis nach Itaporanga, im 
Staate Sao Paulo. So wiederum am 16. Dezem- 
ber des jiingst verflossenen Jahres. Darauf schrieb 
uns Pater Athanazio, S.O.Cist.: 

,,Mit innigem Danke bestatige ich den Ib. Brief vom 
24. November, der uns allen von ganzen Herzen wohl 
tat. Bedeutet er doch wieder eine Hilfe in der Drang- 
sal der heutigen Zeit und auch ganz besonders in uns- 
rer ganz eigenartigen Lage. Im Missionsgebiet, tief im 
Innern Brasiliens, weit ab von jedem Verkehr, bei einer 
sehr armen aber lieben Bevélkerung, denen wir gerne 
alles sein wollen. Moge der lb. Gott geben, dass es 
uns gelinge, hier im Innern ein Centrum katholischer 
Kultur, alter Ménchkultur, zu griinden, auszubauen und 
mit Hilfe der Vorsehung fortzufiihren.” 

Ausserdem heisst es in dem Schreiben: ,,Nun koénnen 
wir wenigstens den armen Kranken wieder etwas kraf- 
tiger unter die Arme greifen, sie mit Remedios unter- 
stiitzen. Der Ib. Gott lohne es Ihnen und den lieben 
U. S. A. mit reichem Segen, was wit Gutes von dort 
empfangen.” 

Endlich ist es den Ménchen auch gelungen, sich ein 
eigenes Heim zu schaffen im Urwald. ,,Wir haben Jah- 
re grosser und heroischer Opfer hinter uns, und wir alle 
sehnen uns danach, das gemeinsame Koventleben end- 
lich bald anfangen zu kénnen. Helfen Sie uns auch 
im neuen Jahre.” 


Ein Volk lebt nicht nur aus der Gegenwart. 
Es zehrt auch von den Kraften der geschichtlichen 
Tradition. Sie sind es, die ihm die Wirksamkeit 
und die Konstanten der geschichtsbildenden Ideen 
im Leben der Volker aufzeigen. Ihr Einfluss auf 
die Gegenwart und Zukunft erschliesst sich nur 
dem, der ihren Wurzelgriinden nachgespiurt, ihren 
Quellen nachgeforscht hat. Darum das gefligelte 
Wort von der Geschichte als der Lehrmeisterin 
der Volker. 
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REV. JOHN SCRAMM, Mo.: Letter by Lud- 
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1942), printed on rag paper and bound in half leather. 
Vo REV. Peo xX F ELIGN DD ROL. Boga. DO: 
do. Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania. Latrobe, 
1942._M R. F. P. KENKEL, Mo.: Bonvin, Ludwig, 
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Louis, 1908; Hund, Dr. John. Der Kampf gegen d. 
alten Gott. Milw., 1909; Schiller-Gedenkfeier, St. 
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MR. W. J. KAPP, N. Y.: Simonds, Frank H. His- 
tory of the World War. In 3.vols. N. Y., 1917-19.— 
RIBDVe es ole BRS: Cub VIED) ieeee..55. tue many irs 
Centennial of St. Patrick’s (Old Cathedral), New 
York, 1809-1909—REV. L. P. HENKEL, IIL: 
Brown, Edward Osgood. Two Missionary Priests at 
Mackinac. A lecture delivered at Mackinac in August, 
1888. The Parish Register at Michilimackinac. A 
paper read at Chicago in March, 1889.—REV. N. N., 
Wash., D. C.: Thrasolt, Ernst. Dr. Carl Sonnenschein. 
Der Mensch und sein Werk. Munich, 1930; Hoeber, 
Karl. Dr. Carl Sonnenschein. Der Studentenfiihrer u. 
Groszstadtseelsorger. Berlin, 1930—MRS. MARY 
FILSER LOHR, N. Y.: Ceremony of Consecration 
of Most Rev. William T. McCarty, C.Ss.R., D.D. N. Y., 
19483.— REV. G. BEAUREGARD, B-C., Canada: 
Roeggl, Aloysius, O.S.B. Le Confessionnal. Traduit 
par L’Abbe G. Beauregard, A.B. Vancouver, 1942.— 
MR. JOHN EIBECK, Pa.: Silver Jubilee of Con- 
secration of Bishop Gannon, of Erie, 1918-1943, and 
40th Anniversary of Priesthood, 1901-1941. Souvenir 
Pe of Lake Shore Visitor-Register, December, 
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Books, Magazines, Newspapers: Rev. 
B. C. Feldt, Westphalia, Mo.; Rev. ce Hides Gilde- 
house, Mo. (newspapers, mags.). a 

Articles fom hurch and Sanctuary 
Use: Rev. B. C. Feldt, Westphalia, Mo. (vestments, 2 
crucifixes); Rev. G. Hildner, Gildehouse, Mo. (1 biretta 
1 sabi). ) ; 

uilts, Comforts, etc.: Rev. L. P. : 
Lincoln, Il. (1 quilt). ~ os 

Misce llaneous: St. Peter’s Church, Coplay, 
Pas rosaries); S. Stuve, St. Louis (buttons, clothes 
pins, paint brush). 


